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THE SCHOOLMASTER _ Reading French. 


In Comedy and Satire. 


A companion work to the Schoolmaster in Literature. Large ramo, cloth, so2 pages: Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 
Just out, = - : . - $1.40 | suppose, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 
al . ‘ < s | the smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 
wceteraining extracts, humorous and satirical from the’ The real Valuo of a knowledge of Pronch io an Americans 
es st authors — poets, Cramatists, and NOVENStS | measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 
—presenting a most interesting phase of the teachers’ life knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
and work. The book contains a biographical sketch of each | information. 
author quoted and a characterization of his principal works. It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
Upwards of thirty pictures of education at different periods | read French is to read French. 
are presented as studies in pedagogy. Especially adapted | —— H. meena — LL.D., eres Beench 32 wilson 
more lege. is one of the most successful teacher*--t-"% a 
ae nadie of Reading Circles and Round pee Pree} veriena oa pupils read French, atu redu"seeuth, and do not bother 
; ound a source of pleasure and profit to indiviero)! Wien unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For the 
teachers @ well as to the general reader. | better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


yl ? THE SCHOGOLMASTER | Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


is 5 ee Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


With an introduction by Edward Eggleston, Large r2mo, cloth, 608 pages, - $1.40 | * The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 

| gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 

ss By selections from the works of leading novelists and | stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 

other writers, it shows the part played by the schoolmaster | stories by Francisque Sarcey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 

from Roger Ascham to Edward Eggleston. The idea of the | Anatole France, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 

collection is a unique one and the collection itself is a feast ser perpen ae pe y aghoete + ogre by _ 

ep ede e ” pag pai | Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, muc 
whose quality will surprise many."—New York Observer. beter and aah cheaper than the regular French editions. 

Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? Try 

OTHER VALUABLE TEACHERS’ BOOKS | Dr. Magill’s plan and books. They are giving good results at Swarth- 

SMALL and VINCENT’S INTRODUCTION T ) THE STUDY OF SOCIETY $1.80 | more and Cornell. They will do as much for you. For further infor- 


WHITE’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, - . - - - -  1.00| mation, address 

WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGY, - - - - 

PAGE’S THEORY AND saacuun an TEACHING, - - - 100 w CHRISTOPH ER SOWER COMPANY, 
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PUBLISHERS OF 








Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Specimen : 
pages, circulars, and price lists free. Correspondence cordially invited. Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 


: | Welsh’ s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 
American Book Com pany | Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore, And other Standard Educational works 
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If not familiar with them mention 
School Journal and send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the 
money. 
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FORCED 


We are under the 


sidered it advisable to 


desired amount. We 





upon request. 


has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 


and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
brices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
This ‘‘ REORGANIZATION” SALE will continue ov/y until our stock is reduced to the 


Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmediately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 


“REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 


make an ‘‘asstgnment” for the best interests of all parties concerned, 


reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
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QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Numerous Worvp’s Fair AWarpDs. 





NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 
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Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatoiumias' .wouels. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SER & AMEND, 


_ 205-211 Third Ave., 
Y NEW YORK. 











Everything necessary for | 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at) 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara | 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








ALSO OUTFITS a OPTICAL Coe 
AT wIGHER COST = 75S 


BEST OUALITY AT 
LOWEST cost 














STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS ano 


ACCESSORIES; SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer 2ISCENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 








USE BARNES” INK, mm 


A.S. BARNES £& CO., 56 E.) 0th St., X.Y. 








rs, for Schoo. 


PLAYS! 


Physical and Chemical 


Cotsiogue free. | 
Chicage 


«= Simplex Printer. 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 








From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples, AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON €& CoO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


COLORED LINE SLATE. 


PATENTED NOY, 24, 1891. 


The lines are drawn on the slate 
by machinery and are regular and 
straight. This cannot be done by 
hand with the same degree of ac- 
curacy. The lines are filled up 
with a composition of either 
a pink or soapstone color, present- 
ing a euneeth surface and offer- 





APPARATUS. 


Mic1Oscopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns. 


Special Instruments of Precision 


WALMSLEY, FULLER & CO., 


134-136 WaBASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 
Only Complete Science Factory in the West. 


ing no resistance to the stroke 
of the pencil. 

In the manufacture of this slate 
we use our wire-bound frame and a hi 
grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 


HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO, (Limited.) 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 








We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
noiseless and plain, 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. [LL 











Benches, Tools and Supplies: 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, *43.75;** 





FREE Beautiful samples of Reward cards for School 
Teachers. FLOYD Root, WELLS BRIDGE, N. Y. 





Musical], far sounding, and pighiy os —— 
factory Bells for schools, Ch 


WESF TRoF, Kr. fone 


Description and prices on application 


BUCKEYE. BELL FOUNDRY, 


. Best Grete one an Ta 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 











Standard School Numbers. 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





the 


young 
folks 
A chance 








Is it wise to form a 


child’s handwriting on a pen that 


will be discarded on _ entering 


business life ? 
Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 


pens. They cost a little more at 









first; but are cheapest in the end. 


Are they too good for 


any teacher. 


your boy? 


in this country. 


74 FirtH AvENvE, 








FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY 
MODELING. 


It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object. 
It tells how the clay should be handled and cared for. 
It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new—just published. 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only @7 cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Black- 
board Sketching. 


Are you a Teacher, and 

Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a lesson on the 
blackboard and not been able to do so because you could not draw? 

If so, this is the book you want. 

It will show you how anyone can learn rapid blackboard sketching. 

The ability to do this is one of the most valuable possessions of 


It enables her to interest and hold the attention of her pupils. 

It is not too late for you to learn now. 

The basis of the book is a series of lessons given a year or two 
ago in THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
written asking that we publish them in book form. 

The author is the most successful teacher of blackboard drawing 


Hundreds of teachers have 


It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed andbound. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °°34 Mo2time 4”) cciege presidents; 2 Lata and Greek! 3 





Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


UNION SCHOOL BUREA 


selections. Can't afford to enroll poor teachers—wants the dest. 
aggregating @2,561,650.00. Constant vaczncies. 





CHARGES NO REGISTRATION 
FEE, postage only, util after a position 
has been secured, but uses great care in its 

We have filled 3846 positions at salaries 


Send stamp for blanks. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, YERERT oO y¥isk & 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 420 Contuey, Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; : 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ; 131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address Cc. B. RUGGLES @ CO., 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers witrk Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school lofe ers and teachers is invited. 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


MIDWINTER VACANCIES. 


We daily receive calls for teachers for term beginning at or near the holidays, If you are not satisfactorily 


located, write for particulars. 44 albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 
register xow. Address FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 
McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 














Boston and 
Chicago 





Assists 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





Mathematics; 1 science; 4 vocal; 5 pi- 
ano ; 3 art; 2 book-keeping ; 3 assistants ; 
6 primary ; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten ; 
I governess. Address with stamp, 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Brownsville, Tenn. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U., S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STreet, N, Y. 


An Agency 





is valuable in proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

«so Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Yorx City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call! on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreiva Teachers’ Agency 
23 Unien Square, New York 











For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 
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The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


ex, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
A; 


The Densmore, The World’s Greatest 
Typewriter.” 

Lightest touch 

which means 


least fatigue. 


=m With fewer 
parts than 
others at- 
tains more 


ends. 


\)\ EXPOSITIONS: 
{yn Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 

3 lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


. The _ material 
and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
als from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y. | 








JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





IT IS VERY PLEASING 
FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 
TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 


Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


y SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to 
have a Handsome Medat from Teacher or Faculty. | 


A Ionic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is Without exception the Bes 
_Remedy for relieving Mental 
‘and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
| where the system has become 
idebilitated by disease, it acts 
|as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
‘brain and body, 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
|and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
| and general derangement of the cerebral 
|and nervous systems, causing debility and 
| exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 





I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 


19 John Street, New York. 





VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPE 


Write for PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and Prices. 


in three rulings, size 7x8 
Just the thing for Beginners. 


56 Reave " evaser, New Yor«x. 





KINDERGARTE 


JI.W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPUES, |g se 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


TAUGHT IN THE 
“= PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘ 
plete Phonographic Instructor.” Used in the above 
schools. ISAAU PITMAN & SONS, 

Union square, N. 
TTEND the Metropolitan School of shorthand, 95 
Fitts Ave., Cor. 17th Street. Special Course aud Rates 
© Teachers. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAND 
SCHOOL REWARD CARDS 


New Artistic Desi ae of Flowers, Fruits, Nang on 
Scen eee 





BY MAIL. 
KERST COLLEGE, Corniya, N. Y. 





ift Cards no two alike. 
Samples sent sree to teachers. 
t of School ee, Embossed, 
ee. Caseme Reward Bit 


Sarde. eg Gin 
pyocmers, 
Ay Al post 


alogu Diplomas, 
Reports, Ai paid b ail, & Address, 
A. Jj. Fouch & Co. Warren, Pa. 





EST FACI LITIES FOR su plying teachers, all de 
partmea ts. First-class hers wanted. N. Y. 
EpocatiosaL BUREAU, 61 East Ninth St. N.Y 


Ss ~ Pitman's Com” 


Three lessons free. 





NO TEACHER 


can afford to be without the protec- 
tion furnished by THE TEACHERS’ 
INTERSTATE MUTUAL RELIEF 
CIATION. For circulars of information 
address 


GEO. A. HOADLEY, Sec’y, Swarthmore, Pa. 
WANTED. 


Physical Apparatus, new or as good as new, 
sufficient to perform all the experiments in any 
Elementary Book of Physics. Address, 


J. B. REESE, Ridgway, Pa. 








Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. 
and labor, have a better school, and get a| 
larger salary next year, 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO.,, 


61 East Ninth St., 


ASSo- | 


It will tell you how to save time} 


N. Y 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
| W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Pure, Mild, Emolient, Balsamic. 
For the 
Complexion 


smooth and supple with improved tint. 
use purifies the pores and prevents and re- 


A delightful cleanser 
refreshing and grateful 
to the skin, leaving it 
Its 


moves blackheads, In irritated conditions 
of the skin due to chafing, perspiration, 
rashes, sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals and 
is invaluable. 


It removes dandruff, 


For 4 : 
pooi allays itching, pro- 
Sham ing motes healthy growth 


of the hair and keeps it soft and lustrous. 


“A Luxury for 
Bathana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 
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Educational Maxims. V. 


FROM THE CONCRETE TO THE ABSTRACT, 


One of the principal considerations of school teachers 
is, and ought to be, how to obtain the best results with 
the least expenditure of time and effort. Perhaps 
there is no other point wherein all so thoroughly agree 
as in this one. But when we observe how they go 
about their work we find a wide divergence of opinions 
as regards economizing. A simple example will show 
this : 

Suppose two teachers are asked to tell their classes 
what courage is. A. simply gives the definition and 
asks the children to repeat it. If his pedagogical con- 
science troubles him at all—providing, of course, that 
he has such a conscience—he will seek comfort in the 
thought that the children will know better by and by. 
He must be economical. B. tells a story of some hero 
and brings out that he possesses courage. This takesa 
little time, but then the story once told will, at least he 
thinks it will, impress forever what courage is. If B. 
hears of A.’s plan he will probably say that A. is “ penny- 
wise,” and that his own plan is more economical 
because it insures a sound result. 

Now what are the results? A.’s pupils have a defini- 
tion that to them is meaningless. The brightest wits 
among therh may probably hold it and hearing examples 
of courage may test it and gradually get some inkling 
of its meaning. The danger to which they are exposed 
is that they will call everything courage that to them ap- 
pears danger-defying ; a cowardly suicide who is afraid 
to ‘face the music,” if we may use a vulgar phrase, 
is a hero in their eyes, because taking one’s own life to 
them requires great courage ; a dare-devil who never 
reflects upon the dangers of his foolish undertakings, is 
also called courageous, B.’s pupils have had an illus- 
tration of courage given them and thus are sure of at 
least one particular instance of valor. But will they 
recognize courage in any other form than in the one 
presented? The probability is, and that means here 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, they will not. 

A story I heard of a pupil of David P. Page shows 
that even adults find it difficult to at once generalize an 
illustrated truth. Mr. Page held up an ear of corn be- 
fore his Normal students and gave a model lesson on 
it, showing how to set a class of children to thinking. 
“That is wakiag up mind,” he concluded. One of the 
students who thought this a good thing, asked, “ How 
many minutes a week shall be given to this waking-up 
mind?” He evidently believed that it was necessary to 
hold up an ear of corn every time and go through the 


performance given in the model lesson. Mr. Page at 
once said, “ Why, every minute that is not devoted to 
waking up mind is a waste of valuable time,” and ex- 
plained to the astonished student the meaning of the 
pedagogical maxim in question. Mr. Page was econom- 
ical; as soon as he saw he was not rightly understood, 
he gave a fuller explanation, cited other examples of 
waking-up mind, and assured himself that a logical in- 
ference was drawn. 

B. in his lesson was not economical, though he used a 
little more judgment than A. What he ought to have 
done will be clearer after we have briefly considered the 
way in which an abstract definition is appropriated by 
the mind. 

Abstraction proceeds according to fixed mental laws. 
These the teacher must know, and if he wants to be 
truly economical, he must allowhimself to be guided by 
them. There is no other way of reaching the results he 
aims at, and what is more, there is no shorter and more 
direct way than that pointed out by nature in the work- 
ing of the mind. 

The result of an abstraction is a concept. The term 
concept will bring us on the track. It means general 
idea, 7. ¢.,an idea which combines points or features that 
are common to several ideas in one. Thus we combine 
the individual ideas of pine, oak, elm, maple, etc., in the 
concept tree. Now, in order to combine essential fea- 
tures of individual notions, it is plain (1) that the child 
must first have acquired these individual notions, and (2) 
that he must by comparison have found common 
features or common grounds. 

The course of abstraction is thus briefly indicated 
First, the mind forms clear individual notions through 
observations and experience. (These notions, as their 
name indicates, are bound up with individual things, 
phenomena or experiences, and are consequently par- 
ticular, concrete.) Second, the mind recalls ideas and 
compares them according to their resemblances and 
identities in certain essential points. Third, the mind 
combines the essential points that several individual 
ideas have in common to one general idea or concept. 
(The points, grounds, or features common to all indi- 
vidual ideas of a certain group are adstracted, i.e., drawn 
from them and combined.) There is no other way 
known. 

Hence it is a waste of time and effort to simply give 
to the child a general idea, a vague term or an abstract 
definition. It is vain also to hope that one illustration 
will make it clear ; essential points are discovered only 
by comparison of different individuals ot one group, and 
it takes at least two ideas to make a comparison possi- 
ble. It is dangerous to give to the child a number of 
individual ideas and leave it to him to form his own con- 
cepts. All intolerance, atheism, immorality, and kindred 
evils are at bottom nothing but results of wrong concept- 
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forming. The teacher must guide the child inthe process 
of abstraction and thereby prevent him from forming 
wrong concepts, and develop and strengthen his power 
of logical thinking. The dangers that lie in the way of 
concept forming and which the teacher must constantly 
look out for, have already been indicated. They are, 
roughly classified, twofold: (1) the mind may drag things 
under the roof of one concept that do not belong there 
(usually the result of superficial comparison); (2) it may 
move in too narrow limits (usually the result of an im- 
mature and therefore premature drawing of conclu- 
sions). 

We may now proceed to give a brief outline of the 
most economical way of teaching, most economical 
because it follows the only safe and most direct route 
established by nature through the laws of mental oper- 
ations. There are four things to be attended to. 
1. Make sure that individual notions are fully and 
clearly apprehended. 2. Have the child compare the 
individual notions that are to be reduced to concepts, 
separating the essential points of agreement from non- 
essential peculiarities of the individuals. 3. Have the 
child give the result of his classification, 7. ¢., the com- 
pleted concepts, definitions, or rules. 4. Have the child 
apply this new insight into the relation of individual 
notions by testing it on new grounds in order (a) to 
have him feel the satisfaction of having completed 
something, (4) to exercise the newly gained power, (c) 
to show him the possibility of and prepare him for, 
higher abstractions. 

These four points ought to, should, yes we may as 
well say it, must be considered in every single lesson 
that aims to develop thought. The “must” is placed 
here by the law of economy. The period allotted to the 
child for education is short and every minute is valu- 
able. Waste of time and effort in the face of this fact 
is not to be excused. 

Now let us see how A. and B. ought to have pro- 
ceeded in teaching their class the meaning of courage. 
Their first aim should have been to give a clear idea of 
any particular instance or instances of courage. To 
make a success of this three things would have to be 
done: (1) The children are told what the teacher is 
trying to teach them. This would excite expectation 
and get older ideas stirred up, that have some relation, 
no matter how remote, to the point in question. (2) The 
older ideas newest to the new topic are called into con- 
sciousness to help interpret and grasp the meaning of 
courage. (3) A story of a striking case of courage 
might be told, or several examples given. After the 
teacher has made sure that he has been fully and cor- 
rectly understood, and the matter firmly fixed in every 
mind, the next step is to have the children recall a num- 
ber of instances of courage that have‘come under their 
observation or examples showing courage on their own 
part. The essential points in all these instances are 
then separated from non-essentials by close compari- 
sons. This fourth step having been completed, the 
fifth is taken: the children are asked to give their own 
definitions of courage. These are summarized in one 
or a few statements representing the result, 7. ¢., the 
concept or final definition of the class and might be 
written on the blackboard to stand clearly before the 
children. In the sixth and last step then the children 
are asked to make applications of the definition. Com- 
positions on courage might be written, for instance, or 
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examples given requiring clear cut judgments as to 


whether they illustrate instances of courage. ~ The 
essential thing is to give the children an opportunity to 
apply their new knowledge, to transform it into con- 
scious doing. For as Herbart says, “ Man must be 
able to apply what he has learned, knowledge and abil- 
ity must be put to actual use.” Thereby the process of 
abstraction has been brought to an end. 

In the maxim “from the concrete to the abstract” we 
thus have a rule which if strictly adhered to in the pro- 
cedure of teaching will ensure the economy in time and 
effort that we are all aiming to observe in teaching. It 
is the principal rule of all instruction that proceeds in 
accordance with psychological laws. 


¥ 


Naturalness in Teaching. 
By J. S. Tomuin. 


Why should you be two-faced? Why wear one air 
for the world and another for the school? Is it neces- 
sary that all the genial currents of the soul should freeze, 
the sunshine get behind a cloud and the brightness of 
one’s life become totally eclipsed when the school-bell 
rings? Why put on pedantic, lugubrious airs any- 
way? 

Just where an exactly proper gravity should set in— 
I mean, just how much it should weigh—is a delicate 
question. It should not be estimated too highly. Stiff- 
ness favors awkwardness, pomposity is egregious ignor- 
ance, the brow of menace, heavy and ominous albeit, 
breeds immorality, obsequiousness is soon laid bare, 
while sweet silliness to lure affection has never been 
known to last five days. Nothing but naturalness will 
wear. Being the essence of good sense it never grows 
stale. Hundreds of teachers would better try it: 

One thing let me insist upon, and that is, the school 
might be made interesting—intensely interesting, and 
full of life and activity. 

To reach this result requires no artificial channel. 
Let the teacher be interested and all ablaze with inspir- 
ation issuing from a love of nature and nature’s truth, 
and the “ ways and means” will take care of themselves, 
—and so will the children’s conduct. It may be neces- 
sary to diversify, then diversify, and continue forever 
to diversify. Learnthe truth, dear young teacher, that 
if your school is not interested and interesting, it is a 
pest-house of moral and intellectual disease. 

Much has been written about how to make the school 
interesting ; and it is the supremely vital point. My 
advice is embodied above, be yourself, be individual, 
original, Vatural. 

We were reciting on ventilation the other day—a 
bright October forenoon—and some one naively sug- 
gested that we go out in the shade—this is Florida-- 
to recite. We went. 

And how the birds were singing, the breezes blowing, 
and the bright sweet light flooding the world! Weate 
oranges, talked of oxygen, aud drank it in, while we 
were all as happy as the caroling birds over our heads. 
There is no reason why teachers should ever get old. 
Your sorrow comes from your mistakes ; you chisel out 
your own crow-feet, and die of professional ennui in 
the atmosphere you have poisoned. 

Monticello, Fla. 

¥ 


When I open my eyes upon a room full of people, it 
is not to be supposed that I have as many ideas as 
there are people and things in the room, and then make 
these into one idea by a process of patchwork. The 
very apperception consists simply in uniting these vari- 
ous elements in one whole; it does not exist until they 
have been united. The separation of this whole into 
its constituent elements is a later act. The same holds 
true of successive elements. When I listen to a spoken 
sentence I do not apperceive separately each sound, 
and then piece them together. I take in the idea of 
the whole sentence. The analytic recognition of sepa- 
rate elements is a later process. Psychologically, the 


synthesis precedes analysis.— Dewey. 
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Value of Pedagogical Knowledge. 


“ Suppose you have read all those books,” said a New 
York vice-principal to a teacher in a country village, 
“What good is it to you? Can you teach arithmetic or 
grammar any better than I can? I have heard of read- 
ing of books on pedagogy, but all there is in teaching is 
to set lessons and hear them ; make them get their les- 
sons as perfectly as possible. If your books will show 
me how I can get a boy to learn his lessons more per- 
fectly, I’ll buy and read them.” 

It is altogether probable that fully three-fourths of 
those who have considered the subject have come to the 
same conclusion as this woman vice-principal who had 
been in the school-room for upwards of twenty-five 
years. They believe that it is well enough to read 
about education if one has the time and the taste ; but 
not to seriously believe that thereby skill in teaching 
will be obtained. It would surprise one to know how 
few of the teachers of New York, Brooklyn, and Phila- 
delphia own a book on education, or that they read it if 
they own one. A case is remembered of a young woman 
who entered the Normal college of New York city and 
left it without completing her course, giving as the rea- 
son that a woman principal had secured her a place and 
said that “she would learn more about teaching in her 
school than in all the normal colleges in the world.” 

These and similar facts lead to the conclusion that 
there is a general disbelief in the value of a knowledge 
of the principles of education. It is stated that the 
superintendent of the schools of a very large city in 
America declared, “I don’t understand education, it is 
not necessary that I should.” 

If the libraries of a good many superintendents were 
examined there would be noted a surprising absence of 
educational works. And then again how few of those 
who enter upon teaching are asked any questions con- 
cerning education? It is reported that once a commit- 
tee of a board of education did ask their superintend- 
ent, “Who was Comenius?” and got the reply, “He 
was a monk.” 

_These are exceptions. A case is remembered of a 
visit to a school of moderate size in the interior of 
New York state and on the desk among arithmetics 
and grammars were several works on pedagogy that 
showed they had received considerable use. 

But the question will arise, is there a real value to 
the practical teacher in knowing the history, methods, 
principles, and civics of education? Edward Everett 
in a wonderfully eloquent speech in Boston at a meet- 
ing called to consider the question of erecting a monu- 
ment on Bunker Hill said, “I am asked by intelligent 
people here in Boston, what good will a monument do?” 
People of that kind existed even in Boston which owes 
its historic glory to the blood that flowed so freely 
when resistance to British power seemed the most un- 
likely to be successful of all things. People ready to 
question any movement that is not mildewed (they call 
it “ hallowed ”) by age still exist; the study of pedago- 
gy is decidedly a new movement; that is sufficient in 
their eyes to condemn it; that it involves work out of 
school is probably another. 

But a deeper reason is their position growing out of 
the low-definition they give to teaching or education. 
This they define as (1) setting a lesson in a book (2) the 
learning of that verbatim by the scholar, (3) the hear- 
ing him recite it. To such persons astudy of the prin- 
ciples of education seems a sheer waste of time. Such 
persons delude themselves by naming their work 
teaching; they are merely lesson hearers—reciting 
posts. It is quite probable that a machine could be 
invented that would hear lessons, and at every failure 
to say the right word cause a bell to ring—at least 
one of Mr. Edison’s assistants so declares. Al! persons 
who are doing a merely mechanical work become so 
mechanicalized that they use no reasoning power, and 
hence see no cause for improving those powers. 

The best thinkers declare that the mechanical age of 
teaching is certain to come soon to an end. In the 
large cities, owing to the fact that the educational sys- 
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tem is semi-political, a very large share of the teachers 
owe their positions not to their knowledge of educa- 
tional principles, but to political influence. This will 
continue for some years to come, but it is prophesied 
that it will not always be so; on the contrary, that the 
one that knows the most of education will stand the 
best chance ofa position. Until that day comes it is 
likely that most of those applying for positions, seeing 
that no questions are asked concerning the principles 
of education, will not study those principles. 

Yet there are thousands that have not bowed the 
knee to Baal ; while obliged to allow mechanics to do 
the work of education they know it could be done ten 
thousand times better by those who understand the 
laws of mental growth, and who are able to set the 
mental forces at work in a normal manner; and as the 
educational infidels and reciting posts die off, men and 
women of a different and better type take their places. 
It is from the operation of the beneficent law of evo- 
lution that education is to obtain its help. There are 
fewer repeating the words with which this article opened 
now than there were twenty years ago. There 
is slowly spreading over the country a belief that a 
knowledge of pedagogy is exceedingly’important. But 
time is required. If the change that has begun goes 
on at the rate it has been going on, it is safe to say 
that in twenty years more, every teacher will be a stu- 
dent of pedagogy and base his methods on his knowl- 
edge and not on the practices he has seen employed, 
practices that smack of the medieval years. 


Yr 
The Spiritual Side. 


There are many who decry the influence of an en- 
larged scope of education, who say that the increase of 
free schools and colleges has not produced a perceptible 
increase in the general stock of knowledge or made man- 
kind any better ; that the real result has been to sub- 
stitute illusive half knowledge for the unlettered sim- 
plicity that once prevailed, and awaken hopes of some 
easy way to wealth by means of a sort of conjuring with 
terms of which others are ignorant. There is no doubt 
that many a boy has been kept in school and made into a 
sort of intellectual machine of no value to himself or to 
the community ; waile certifying to the lack of judgment 
in the teacher the pessimistic public consider him as 
displaying the failure of the scheme for general educa- 
tion. 

But there is something omitted in the calculation. 
Let it be conceded that the boy who is good for nothing 
but to use the spade or the hoe is set to read some ex- 
tracts from Hamlet when he reaches the Fourth Reader, 
and that it is one of his tasks to learn something about 
Milton and Columbus, even of Raphael or Phidias, we 
are to remember that manisacomplex being. It is pos- 
sible for a man whose lot it is to handle the hoe and the 
spade to employ his mind meanwhile on subjects that 
give him content amid his toil. It is not that he has 
been taught too much, he has on the contrary been taught 
too little. The fault is that the school is an intellectual 
factory rather thana place of stimulation to spiritual ex- 
cellence, a place for addressing the entire being. 

Man is not a machine to be made to a model, but a 
sentient creature, a spiritual being that demands for his 
perfection the employment of spiritual forces. The 
school must address the spiritual side of the child ; for 
life is a mission to all. Something must hallow our work 
and give strength and stability to the mental structure. 
The school may thus rightly deal with high things ; nor 
is it any excuse that the lads before the teacher are to 
tread the common paths of life. Work 1s the lot of all ; 
it was the command to Adam that he was to care for the 
garden in which he was placed. How shall man’s work 
be hallowed? That is the problem that must stand be- 
fore the teacher, not to show how work can be avoided. 
The man who addressed a large school of boysand urged 
them to study hard or they would have to work for a 
living was all wrong. He might have justly told them 
they would all have to work, but by knowledge and by 
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trained minds they could choose that kind which would 
be most appropriate, and that is about all. 

In this busy on-rushing world what is it that sustains 
mankind? The main object put before our youth out of 
school is unfortunately money. ‘Too often those who 
address schools speak of men who started in life with 
nothing and ended with a million. But if this were a 
great accomplishment it is in the reach of but few; la- 
bor ail must, whether much or little be reached. Inthe 
battle of life it is spiritual upholding that men need ; 
no matter in what path the boy’s steps may wander, how 
long and severe, or how short the hours he may labor ; 
how few the things he may own or how abundant his 
possessions he will need to feel that life, his life, is a 
mission. 

This 1s not so stated to demand that religious forms 
have a place in the schvol. When it is seen how poorly 
attended the churches are it will be apparent that relig- 
ious forms fail to satisfy the heart of man. It is the 
spiritual nature of the child that must be addressed, and 
it is in this that the schools fail ; they aim at figures, but 
that is but the means to the high end of cultivating the 
spirit. The teacher who looks at aclass become perfect 
in the multiplication table and finds in himself a glow of 
satisfaction should be startled. He is not there for 
that. The “little flower in the crannied wall” is there 
for a spiritual purpose, and so the teacher is in the school 
for something more than to teach addition. 

If then the boy goes to the plough from his Fourth 
Reader that has given his imagination some glimpses of 
another world in an extract from the Nibelungen days 
let it not be counted as a loss of time ; let the opportun- 
ity be welcomed and seized to impress his spiritual na- 
ture ; give wings to his spirit and cause his heart to beat 
rhythmically to high aspirations. It is possible to im- 
pregnate him with an idea which, like the music impris- 
oned in the strings of an instrument and set free by the 
touch of the artist, may be expanded by influences of the 
lilies of the field and the stars in the heavens and dom- 
inate his entire life. 


¥ 
The Relation of Geography to Liter- 
ature and History. 


(Paper by Chas. McMurry, read before the Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association.) 

Before trying to lay out a course of study in which 
these three branches are set in proper relation to each 
other it seems necessary to make up our minds upon 
two important preliminary problems : 

1. What relative importance has each of these studies 
in contributing to the best culture of a child? 

2. What natural and unforced relations subsist be- 
tween these studies upon which a proper effort at har- 
monizing and unifying them may be based? 

The first question we shall not attempt to discuss or 
elaborate, but content ourselves with a brief confession 
of faith. 

1. Literature and history combined are an all-impor- 
tant central field of study for children. They contain 
the strong and efficient elements of culture in high 
potency. They are especially valuable for their human 
and humanizing quality. They deserve to hold a lead- 
ing place in any scheme of education. 

2. Geography is a real study of much knowledge con- 
tent, which rests partly upon history and partly upon 
natural science. Its relations to natural science are 
numerous and manifold, and have been often empha- 
sized, more so than those to history and literature. 
Geography is so important because it is a study of 
man’s environment in nature. 

Geography is important as a study full of thought 
content, and its roots, more than those of any other 
study, reach out among the roots of all other studies. 
The numerous important relations in which geography 
stands to other branches of knowledge much increase 
its importance in any plan of co-ordinating and unifying 
studies. 

Our problem in this paper is to examine these rela- 
tions between literature and history on the one side and 
geography on the other 
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We will begin with literature. Let us make a list of 
those literary products in our schools which have a dis- 
tinct geographical complexion. 

1. Robinson Crusoe has much to do with England, 
the Atlantic ocean, the tropics and the savages upon 
the islands. It has a very distinct geographical setting 
and environment. 

2. The Greek Myths, such as Hercules, Theseus, 
Perseus, Jason, Ulysses, Troy, Aneas, etc., performed 
their wondrous deeds upon the shores and waters of the 
Mediterranean and its neighboring countries. 

3. Siegfried, in Germany, is closely associated with 
the Rhine and Danube and the countries drained by 
these two central riversof Europe. The Golden Legend 
also belongs here. 

4. The story of Tell is inseparably associated with 
the Alps, their valleys and peaks, their herdsmen and 
hunters, their people and climate. 

5. The Lays of Ancient Rome cluster about the city 
of Rome. The Tiber, the Apennines, the plains and 
passes, the city walls and battlefields are vividly located 
in central Italy. 

6. English, Scotch, and other ballads are distinctly of 
geographical significance, as The Armada, Ye Mariners 
of England, Hohenlinden, Waterloo, Boadicea, and 
Alfred the Harper. 

7. Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, Marmion, and Lady 
of the Lake, are full of the local features, scenery and 
life of Scotland and northern England. Ivanhoe and 
Rob Roy are descriptive of the life and surroundings of 
English and Scotch heroes. The castles and hills, the 
cities and country are pictured forth. 

8. Hamlet, Macbeth, and Merchant of Venice have 
each a very definite local habitation and interest. 

g. The Sketch Book, in its American part, is linked 
inseparably with the Hudson and the Catskills, while its 
English part deals with London, Westminster, and rural 
life in England. 

1o. The Tales of the White Hills derive their name 
and much of their significance from the peculiarities of 
the mountain regions which they commemorate and 
describe. ; 

11. Miles Standish and Evangeline are very clear and 
striking in their graphic picturing of scenery along the 
New England coast, in Nova Scotia and along the 
lower Mississippi. 

12. Hiawatha is redolent with the perfumes of forest 
and prairie as the Indian knew them, and enshrines in 
poetry the region of the Great Lakes, the Upper Mis- 
sissippi and the plains to the westward. 

13. Mrs. Hemans’ poem and the orations of Everett 
and Webster at Plymouth and Bunker Hill render the 
spots they commemorate more sacred to patriots. 
Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill, Washington Elm, 
Emerson’s Concord Bridge, and Paul Revere’s Ride are 
distinctly local in their geographical reminiscences and 
suggestions. 

14. Snow Bound, Among the Hills, and The Building 
of the Ship are pictures from the life and scenery and 
industries of New England. 

15. Many other choice masterpieces of literature, long 
and short, could be mentioned, which receive much of 
their charm and coloring from peculiar local geograph- 
ical associations, for example, Arabian Nights, Sohrab 
and Rustum, A-Hunting of the Deer, Barbara Frietchie, 
Gray’s Elegy, Enoch Arden, The Deserted Village, Tam 
O'Shanter, Sheridan’s Ride. 

There is little doubt that nearly all of the above 
mentioned selections from our best literature should be 
read by children in the grades below the high school. 
There is, moreover, scarcely one of them that can be 
understood and fully appreciated without maps, pictures 
and the graphic illustrative devices peculiar to geogra- 
phy. In other words, it is impossible to get into the 
full spirit of many of these best literary products with- 
out the study of local géographical details and vigorous 
use of the imagination in constructing such pictures. _ 

The Lady of the Lake, read as a whole in class, is 
much helped by a map of this part of Scotland, locating 
the lochs, mountains and streams. Some of our best 
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editions of this poem are illustrated by photographic 
scenes from this locality. A vivid and clear portraiture 
of these places is a great help in grasping the meaning 
and spirit of the author. But just the same is true of 
Marmion and Evangeline. Children in school, even 
more than older people who have traveled much, need 
these helps to the imagination, these sense pictures. 

The kind of geography that is revealed in literature 
is very realistic, it is full of individual, local coloring, 
it is picturesque and panoramic, such as appeals so 
strongly to the sense and the fancy as to make deep im- 
pressions. It is just the kind of foundation-material upon 
which the larger generalizations of geography are 
based. : 

If we turn, now, a moment to the plan and outline of 
our geographical studies in school, we shall see that 
they deal essentially with the same continents, oceans, 
mountains, rivers, forests, and plains that we find so 
attractive in literature. The Mississippi, Hudson, Cat- 
skills, Boston, White Mountains, Atlantic Ocean, Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, London, the Rhine, Alps, Rome, 
Athens, the Nile, etc. 

From this brief discussion it may be seen that right 
geographical study will supply a body of ideas very 
helpful and even necessary to the understanding of lit- 
erature. It is also apparent that literature supplies a 
variety of graphic pictures, which give increased inter- 
est and significance to localities mentioned in regular 
geography. In view of these facts it is advisable to 
consider a closer organic relation between literature and 
geography, so that they may render each other more 
help and support. For example, should the geography 
of Scotland be studied the same year as Lady of the 
Lake, Marmion, and Grandfather’s Tales, sothat a closer 
dependence of one study on the other may be estab- 
lished? Should the Golden Legend be read at the same 
time with the study of the Rhine, not in the geography, 
but in the reading lesson? Should Evangeline be used 
in reacing when Nova Scotia is studied in geography, or 
in near proximity to the same time? 

This question of the relation of literature to geogra- 
phy becomes still more significant when we draw /istory 
into this network of relations to geography and litera- 
ture. It has long been felt that history stands in close 
causal dependence upon geography. The geographi- 
ical features of a country, its climate, plains, mountains, 
rivers, and products exercise an immense influence upon 
the lines of commerce, its location of cities, its possibil- 
ities for expansion and development, and even upon the 
march of its armies and the character of its people. 
There is little use trying to understand history without 
a study of geographical facts and conditions. 

What are the chief fields of historical fact and adven- 
ture with which children of the common school should 
become familiar before they are ready for the high 
school? In our own country they should know of our 
pioneer explorers and settlers beside the eastern sea- 
board and along the great western rivers, the stories of 
the Colonial settlement and their growth, the Revolu- 
tion, and some of the more dramatic and important 
phases of our history under the constitution. They 
must be introduced also to Columbus, Magellan, Cortez, 
Pizarro, Raleigh, and Drake, who discovered and ex- 
plored oceans and new continents and connected Europe 
with the western world. 

But Europe itself has much historical narrative and 
biography which are very appropriate and needful to 
our children. Alfred, Bruce, William Wallace, Crom- 
well, Cesar, Hermann, Boniface, Roland, Alaric, Charles 
Martel, Frederick the Great, Peter the Great, Elizabeth, 
Isabella, Luther, Richard the Lion-Hearted, etc. 

The legendary and early history ot England, Scot- 
land, Germany, France, Italy, and Greece has many of 
the most stirring episodes and generous, noble deeds 
that history anywhere records, and they are the fit 
materials for youthful study. The Greeks at Ther- 


mopyle, Marathon, and Platza, the Scots at Bannock- 
burn, the Dutch patriots behind the dikes, should be 
inspiring illustrations of patriotism and sacrifice for 
country. 


The best parts of European history belong 
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by birthright to our American boys and girls, and it is 
capable of exerting a most wholesome influence upon 
them during the years of the common school course. 
Now these historical stories, biographies, battles, and 
campaigns are everywhere geographically conditioned. 
They can be best understood by a perception of their 
geographical environment. The Scotch were able to 
cope with the English so many years because of their 
mountain home and spirit. So also, Tell and the Swiss 
against the Austrians. The Greeks, also, by their pecu- 
liar geographical position and bythe spirit they developed 
were able to meet and vanquish the hosts of Persia. 

But history is not more closely related to geography 
than to literature. Think only of Ulysses, of the Iliad, 
of the Lays of Ancient Rome, and of nearly all the 
great poems and ballads, as well as many of the best 
works of Shakespeare, Scott, Longfellow, and the other 
poets. Their themes are very largely historical, as 
Marmion, Hamlet, Henry VIII., Miles Standish, etc. 
In geography, literature, and history, therefore we have 
a triumvirate of studies that are intimately linked to- 
gether in a multitude of significant ways. 

One of the leading questions for schoolmasters to 
decide is how to bring these three prominent studies 
into proper relations to each other so that they may 
strengthen each other at every step. We are now called 
upon to lay out a course of study in which these three 
branches move along together and abreast. Instead of 
studying the Sandwich Islands in geography at the 
same time with Montcalm at Quebec in history, and 
Gray’s elegy in literature, we may, for example, read 
Macaulay’s “ The Armada,” take the history of Raleigh 
and Elizabeth and compare the present commerce of 
England and Spain, in geography. While studying the 
geography of Italy in sixth or seventh grade we might 
take the stories of Regulus and Hannibal in history and 
read the Lays of Ancient Rome. We are already asso- 
ciating the geography lessons of the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence valleys with the French explorers, as derived 
from Parkman, and the poem of Hiawatha, in reading 
lessons. 

Heretofore, in laying out courses of study, each 
branch of knowledge has been surveyed and worked out 
through the grade on an independent line, with little, if 
any, reference to parallel stages in other branches of 
learning. Geography, for instance, has usually taken a 
definite course through the United States, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Asia, without inquiring whether history 
and literature were helped or hindered by such a course, 
and without caring whether geography itself needed the 
companionship and help of history and literature. 

We are now waking up to the fact that there never 
was any history without geography in the real world, 
that literature is only a phase of history and the avenue 
of its best expression, that if geography were extracted 
from literature much of the latter would be extremely 
flat, that in fact these three studies are much like the 
three legs of a stool; without any one of them the other 
two are of. little service. 

When traced back into their origin in actual condi- 
tions in the natural world, geography, history, and lit- 
erature are found to be astonishingly intimate and close 
in their mutual relations and dependencies, To appre- 
ciate and understand the facts of any one it is necessary 
to have the others in mind, because of their causal and 
local relations. These three subjects, therefore, con- 
sidered as external sciences are very much of a unit. 
But even if this were not so, the mind of a child, whose 
sanity and health depends upon the feeling of individ- 
ual, personal identity, must unify in one little ego (per- 
sonal consciousness) the whole varied realm of knowl- 
edge. Allitems of knowledge and experience converge, 
like the spokes of a wheel, toward this central ego. The 
ego seeks to gain a mastery of the varied realm of ex- 
perience, first by binding every new fact or perception 
close to its cqnscious self, and secondly by discovering 
and fixing relations between its perceptions or knowl- 
edge of external things so as to have an easy access to 
every part. It is, therefore, the function of the soul to 
acquire and unify knowledge. 
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Parallel with the processes of disintegration there are 
also those of mineral organization, chiefly through the 
agency of plant and animal life. Asa result there are 
being formed, constantly, compounds of lime, carbon, 
and less considerable amounts of silicious and metalli- 
ferous deposits. In the accompanying table the aim 
has been to group under the chief relations of minerals 
the leading properties upon which those relations de 
pend. As the pupil discovers a property he should try 
to determine the relation indicated by it. The im- 
portance of the relation may be modified by subsequent 
properties discovered, and thus the relation of the min- 
eral as a whole will stand as a resultant of many differ- 
ent relations. 

As works of reference in this connection, the follow- 
ing will be found very valuable for making laboratory 
tests: Crosby’s Tables for the Determination of Com- 
mon Minerals (D. C, Heath & Co.); Dana’s Manual of 
Mineralogy, to be read by both pupil and teacher. 
Common Minerals and Rocks (D. C. Heath & Co.); 
Mineral Resources of the U. S. (Gov. Reports); Geol- 
ogy of Wisconsin (State Report); Applied Geology, S. 
G. Williams (D. Appleton & Co.) is a very valuable 
book. First Lessons on Minerals, Ellen H. Richards 
(Heath & Co.) isa small pamphlet that will be found 


useful in showing how to begin with children. 
A SYNOPSIS OF TESTS 
THE 


TO AID IN THE INVESTIGATION OF 
PROPERTIES OF MINERALS. 


This table has been compiled from various sources 
for the sake of convenience in class-room work. A man- 
ual such as Crosby’s or Dana’s should also be used by 
the pupil. 

I. MATERIALS AND APPARATUS. 


A. Physical Tests.—Small balances with weights to one 
centigram. A beaker or tumbler. A flat file. Glass 
with ground and plain surfaces. A small pair of pliers 
for breaking off fragments. A small mortar and pestle; 
many minerals can be powdered by grinding up a frag- 
ment between two pieces of glass. 

B. Chemical Tests.—Bunsen Burner, alcohoi lamp or 
large candle. Blowpipe. Piece of charcoal two or 
three inches square and of same thickness. Three 
inches platinum wire.No. 27 fused in a small glass tube 
for handle. Steel (or better, platinum-tipped) forceps. 
About 2 oz. each of carbonate of soda, borax, salt of 
phosphorus, cobalt solution, and hydrochloric acid. 
Open and closed glass tubes 3 in. long, } in. diameter. 
One or two test-tubes. A few strips of red and blue 
litmus paper. 


Il. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 
A, Structure. 
1. Cleavage. 
2. Fracture. 
like surfaces. 
(e) Splintery. 


B, Form. 


(a) Perfect. (4) Imperfect. 
(a) Conchoidal—breaking with concavities; shell- 
(46) Even, smooth.. (c) Uneven. (@) Hackly. 


Botryoidal—Surface grape-like. 

Mammillary—Same, but larger. 

Tufaceous — Porous, mineral incrustations formed 
from solutions. 

Concretionary— Rounded masses. 

Geode— Hollow concretion. 

Stalactitic—Hanging from under surface of a 
rock, cone-shaped. 

Stalagmitic—Formed on floors of caverns from 
dripping water. 

Stratified—Deposited in layers. 


1. External. 


Granular, coarse or fine—Small crystals. 

Compact—Crystals invisible to unaided eye. 
Crystalline. 

2. Internal. { Foliated—In layers. 

Fibrous—Thread-like. 

Columnar—Stout, fibrous. 

Amorphous— Without crystallization. 


C. Scale of Hardness. 





1. Tale, ) Very Soft ; can be scratched with finger nail, or 
2. Gypsum, { very easily with a knife. 

3. Calcite, ) Soft; cannot be scratched with finger nail, but 
4. Fluorite, § easily scratched with a knife. 
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5. Apatite, Hard ; not easily scratched with a knife 
6. Orthoclase, scratches glass, 


Cannot be scratched with aknife, 
z = Very Hard ; ( scratches glass. 
' . \ Scratches quartz. 


) Scratched by the diamond 
and itself. 

\ Not scratched by apy other 
mineral. 


g. Corundum, ) 


10. Diamond, ‘poem ’ 


D. Specific Gravity. 
1, Weigh in air, 
2. Weigh in water. 
3. Specific gravity=weight in air—loss of weight in water. 
E. Tenacity. 
1. Brittle—Breaks easily. 
2. Malleable—Flattens into thin sheets under hammer. 
3. Sectile—May be cut into thin slices. 
4. Flexible—Retains its form when bent. 
5. Elastic—Comes back to original form when bent. 
F. Luster. 
1. Metallic, as in metals. 
( Vitrious, as in glass. 
Pearly, as in pearl and mica, 
Resinous, as in sulphur, sphalerite, resins. 
2. Non-Metallic. Pitchy, as in cannel coal. 
Silky or satiny, as in satin spar. 
Greasy or waxy, as in serpentine. 
| Dull, as in chalk. 





G. Streak. 
Color obtained by rubbing the mineral over the surface of a 

piece of ground glass or over a file. 

H. Diaphaneity 
1, Transparent. 
2. Translucent. 
3. Opaque. 


Semi-transparent. 
Sub translucent. 


III. CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 
A. Solubility. (Soluble or insoluble). 

1. In water, touch to tip of tongue. 

2. In acid, (dilute and concentrated, cold and hot). 

Dissolves, (a) With effervescence. (4) Without effer- 
vescence. (c) Gelatinizes. 

Note.—Sulphuric and nitric acids may be needed, 

B. Fusibility. (Fusible or Infusible). 

1. NoTte.—B. B.=before blowpipe. O, F.=oxidizing (outer) flame. R, 
F.=reducing (inner) flame. 

(a) Hold small splinter of mineral in forceps in both 
O. F. and R. F. 

(6) Same B. B. (c) Same with énfusid/e minerals, moist- 
ened with cobalt solution; alumina turns é/ue; zinc oxide, 
green; magnesia, flesh red. 

2. Heat mineral (powdered, generally) on charcoal 
without soda. Use both O. F. and R. F. 

(a) Note fusibility; decrepitation ; intumescence ; 
odors; coating around mineral on charcoal. 

(4) Test heated product for magnetism. 

(c) Powder heated product on silver coin, and moisten; 
dark stain indicates sulphur. 

(¢z) Moisten heated product and test with litmus 
paper. 

3. Heat mineral (powdered) on charcoal with soda. 

(a) Repeat observations under (2) coatings ; zinc, ye/- 
low when hot, white when cold; silver, drown ; lead, 
yellow. 

(4) Note of metallic globule is found. 

4. Heating in Borax or Salt of Phosphorus Bead. 

(2) Note color of bead, hot and cold. Colors: copper, 
green; iton, yellow or brown, Manganese, amethyst ; sili- 
ca, effervesces in soda, leaves ske/eton in phosphorus. 

(4) Flame colors wherever noticed indicate elements 
as follows: soda, ye/low ; potash, violet ; lime, orange ; 
lithia, purpiish red; strontia, red ; baryta, yellowish green; 
copper, green ; chloride of copper, d/ue ; phosphates, 
blutsh green. 

5. Heat powdered mineral in closed tube. 

(a) Note fusibility; sublimation; condensation of vapor 
in upper end of tube. 

(4) Test vapor and water with litmus paper. 

6. Heat powdered mineral in open tube. 

(a) Note odors; sublimation. 

(6) Test with litmus paper. 
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The First Year With Number. II. 


By ELLEN E, KENYON, 


Four has been measured during the first month by three, by 
two and by one to the extent of four facts in each table of rela- 
tions. Three facts in each table remain to be taught. They an- 
swer questions in multiplication, division, and partition, The 
seven queries to be put in comparing 4 with three are: 

Three and what number make four ? 

Four less three equals what number ? 

Three taken how many times makes four ? 

Four contains three how many times ? 

Three is what part of four? 

Four is how many more than three ? 

Three is how many less than four ? 

Eventually, the pupils will construct the tables in query form 
and then experiment and substitute answers for questions, thus : 

3+ °=4 

4—3=? 

3x ?=4 

4+3=? 

3= 2 of 4 

4= ? more than 3 
=? less than 4. 


When thechild is able to do this, which will not be before the 
fifth or sixth month he will have become an original investigator, 
and to use acommon expression, “ The back of arithmetic will 
be broken.” Meantime, these tables furnish a guide for the 
teacher, containing, as they do, all numerical facts within the 
compass of the number studied. 

The third, fourth, and fifth questions cannot in all cases be an- 
swered until a good deal of work has been done in partition: 
The easy way of teaching partition is by taking .-it for granted 
there is nothing hard about it. ‘ Give me half of your beads.” 
** Give me both halves.” “Make three rings on your slate and 
put one-third of your tooth-picks in each.” (A tooth-pick re- 
mains and has to be broken into thirds.) “ Lay one-fourth of 
your shells in each corner of your slate.” ‘* How many fourths ?” 
“How many thirds?” ‘How many halves?” ‘“ How many 
counters in each half if you have four counters ?” 

Let paper circles represent pies and be cut (creased and torn) 
into halves, thirds, and fourths. (To facilitate the division into 
thirds, cut on one of the radii.) Let strips of paper and lines, 
squares etc., on the blackboard be divided into halves, thirds, and 
fourths. Triangular as well as oblong halves of squares and ob- 
longs should be taken. Let real apples be cut and their parts 
named. Let indefinite numbers be divided into halves, thirds, 
and fourths. ‘‘ We are going to find fourths of our tooth-picks 
this time.” ‘* How many fourths are there?” How many places 
must we have to put them in?” (Put one in each place first and 
then go round again and so on till the number is exhausted.) 

Don’t be alarmed if your pupils betray an irregular knowledge 
of numbers beyond the one they are definitely examining for its 
precise relations to preceding numbers. The fact that one-third 
of six is two may develop itself while you are still working upon 
five. Partition will not be well understood until the number 
twelve can be dealt with. As soon as you find that the children 
know when they have twelve counters, the questions, ‘‘ What is 
one-half of 12?” One-third ? One-sixth? Three-fourths ?”’ etc., 
may be boldly asked, though the number under regular study be 
five. This, however, will not be likely to occur during the sec- 
ond month. Make haste slowly. 

Without waiting for the exercises in partition to develop ability 
to deal with questions 3, 4, and 5 in each table, proceed to exam- 
ine five. 

1. Present the number and ask its name. 

2. Compare it with the number last taught developing the 
facts. 

4+1=5 

s—4=! 

5=1I more than 4 
=! less than 5 

3. Compare it with the number three in the same way and sub- 
sequently with two and one. 

4. Let each statement be applied in concrete examples, the pu- 
pils now learning to make theirown. “ Think of yellow birds and 
make a story for 4+1=5.” ‘‘ Think of horses and make a story 
for 5—4.” ‘* What is your story to be about this time? Make 
one for 3—2,” etc. 

5. Let a good deal of the busy work be the preparation of 
drawings to illustrate these “stories,” with the numerical state- 
ments written underneath. 

Much of this drawing should be done at the blackboard. It is 
educative in the highest degree psychologically and may conduce 
to good habits of art expression on the physical side, too, if a free 
posture and a broad sweep of the arm in drawing are made pos- 
sible. The bane of the primary course nearly everywhere is too 
much seat work. 

This work of illustration is attractive to the children and cor- 
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rects false concepts as well as aiding wonderfully in the develop- 
ment of correct ones. A little boy of six had drawn upon the 
blackboard a tree, four birds upon its branches and two birds fly- 
ing toward it. A visitor asked him to explain the picture. He 
said, ‘‘ There were six birds ina tree. Two flew away—” here 
he stopped, erased the two birds on the wing, drew two flying in 
the opposite direction and then continued, “and then there were 
four, because six less two is four.” ‘The thoughtful teacher will 
get from this incident an inkling of the very great value of con- 
ceptional drawing, especially in realizing to the pupil such a sub- 
ject as arithmetic. 

Other busy work may include exercises with inch, two-inch, 
three-inch, etc., sticks. The kindergarten supply stores furnish 
these. Measuring the longer stick by the inch affords many little 
operations in number, besides fixing the inch length in the mind 
as a unit of measurement. The inch stick may be used also to 
measure around and across squares, circles, etc., and objects 
studied. A supply of waste worsteds should be obtained from 
the children or some knitting factory. These can be measured 
and cut or broken into given lengths. Then they can be used by 
the youngest to string and tie up given numbers of shoe-buttons, 
etc. The foot-rule should be used at the blackboard and yard 
lengths measured off by it. Later, the question, ‘‘ How many 
inches in a foot ?” may be solved by experiment. 

The gill, pint, and quart measures should be among the ob- 
jects studied during this month. Sawdust or sand and real water, 
as well, should be measured by the children. Pupils should be 
practiced in naming each measure as it is held up. This practice 
should be game-like and full of zest. Don't reguzre young chil- 
dren to remember more than they do spontaneously. Make it a 
sin to “ miss” and you rob study of all its attraction and turn it 
into the weary drive that has spoiled the lives and stultified the 
minds of countless generations of children. The aim should be 
to provide a large and indefinite amount of odservation and to 
stimulate a small and definite amount of recal/ing, keeping in 
mind that the memory depends on two conditions of presentation : 
1, vividness of impressions ; 2, numder of like impressions. Bear- 
ing in mind also that the same fact, when encountered in a variety 
of forms, is more secure of a permanent place in the mind than 
when drilled upon always in the same guise or as a plain, bald 
statement, becoming more and more meaningless with every re- 
petition. 

Numbering the parts of objects studied in the “ observation 
lessons ” with the little examples in addition and subtraction that 
may advantageously be made in this connection, remains a part 
of “codrdinated ” arithmetic. The study of form is full of num- 
ber study. Ina lesson on tne cube, the teacher, having devel- 
oped the six-sidedness of the form required the children to tap 
the six opposite sides of the clay balls they were to fashion into 
cubes each six times upon the desks, thus emphasizing the idea 
six in connection with the flat sides while producing the flatness. 
The story of the three bears is full of number questions, if the 
teacher has tact to ask them without spoiling the story. 

Little imaginative exercises like the following make a variety, 
the material being and indefinite number of tooth-picks at the back 
of the desks, which come into the field of study as mdicated : 
“ Let four rabbits creep into your garden. Catch three of them. 
Let the other run away. Tell the story.” The child tells: 
‘‘There were some rabbits in the woods. Four ran into my 
garden. I caught three and one ran back to the woods. Four 
less three is one.” In this manner the teacher may call out illus- 
trations of all the number facts in the day’s regular lesson. _ 

Another little game which, the dullest pupils enjoy and which 
has been found very helpful in bringing them up to a level with 
brighter groups is the following: ‘* The teacher seats herself 
upon one of the front desks, with a box of counters in her lap, 
under her apron, and gathers the dull group about her. With 
an air of mystery, she puts both hands into the box and says, 
“I take two. Itake one more. How many?” The children 
guess and she withdraws her hands from cover and shows the 
number. “I take two. I take two again. How many?” “I 
take four. I drop three. How many?” etc., etc., etc. 

It will be well to quicken up the dull group by exercises devel- 
oping spryness. The questions given should be those that can 
be answered immediately and the game should be to see who can 
speak the answer first. It may be made an excellent training in 
voice control, the rigid requirement being to speak in low tones, 
though quickly. For an occasional variety, shouting in whispers 
may be allowed. One exercise may be to name single groups of 
beads moved upon the numeral frame as “Three!” “Two!” 
“One!” “Five!” “None!” “Four!” At another time, 
two groups may be quickly moved and quickly named, as, “ Four 
and one!” “Two and three!” etc. Easy combinations may 
follow, with answers like, ““ Two and two; four!” etc. Ater- 
ward only the sum of the groups may be given. Then a group 
may be moved out and a part moved back, resulting in “ Four 
less one; three!” etc. 

To assist in the development of number language and espe- 
cially in its free use by foreigners, such exercises as the following 
may be given and the answers returned in concert : 
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Play the blocks are rabbits. Catch two. Catch two more. 
How many times did you catch two? “We caught two twice” 

Two caught twice makes how many? “Two caught twice 
makes four.” 

Two rabbits and two rabbits are how many rabbits? ‘‘ Two 
rabbits and two rabbits are four rabbits.” 

Two twos equal how many? “ Two twos equal four.” 

Let two run away. How many rabbits have you now? “I 
have two rabbits now.” 

Four less two is how many? “ Four less two is two.” 

Have four rabbits again. How many times could you let two 
go? “TI could let two go twice.” 

Four contains two how many times? “ Four contains two 
twice. 

Make a rabbit house of your right hand. Put two rabbits in 
it. How many such houses must you have for the four rabbits ? 
What part of your rabbits will be in each house? Two is what 
part of four? “ Two is one-half of four.” 

Let half of your rabbits run away. How many had you? 
How many have younow? Two,is how many less than four ? 
“Two is two less than four.” 

How many more rabbits must you catch to have four? Four 
is how many more than two? “ Four is two more than two.” 

The exaction in such exercises as this is to answer in complete 
sentences and upon the models given in the questions, 


» 
Leading Events of 1894. 


United States.—The financial distress in 1893 was followed 
early in the year by a general paralysis of business. Numerous 
strikes occurred during the summer ; Coxey armies marched to 
Washington to petition Congress in person for relief. Miners’ 
strikes occurred in West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Trouble between George M. Pullman and his men re- 
sulted in a sympathetic strike of the American Railway Union. 
The main centers of the disturbance were Chicago and San 
Francisco. The mails being delayed and interstate commerce in- 
terrupted by the strike, President Cleveland ordered detachments 
of the United States army to the scene. The strike failed disas- 
trously. 

Congress passed the tariff bill increasing the free list and mak- 
ing an all-around reduction of the duties; a tax of two per cent. 
was put on all portions of incomes over $4,000.—The senate 
ratified the treaty excluding Chinese laborers.—The act enabling 
Utah to become a state was passed, and signed by the president. 
—On the reassembling of Congress in December it was decided 
not to take up in the senate the separate tariff bills passed by the 
house.—Among the bills under consideration are the Nicaragua 
canal bill and the scheme for the reformation of the financial 
system, 

Last spring Gov. Tillman’s attempt to enforce the law in South 
Carolina providing that no liquor should be sold except at state 
dispensaries caused an insurrection in Darlington and Florence 
counties. The state treops finally succeeded in restoring order. 
—Peary failed to cross Greenland, on account of severe weather. 
—Several vessels were added to the U. S. navy.—The historic 
ship Kearsarge was wrecked on Roncandor reef.—The inter- 
national boundary commission completed the work of establishing 
258 monuments marking the line between Mexico and the United 
States, from El Paso to the Pacific ocean.—New York state 
adopted a new constitution ; woman suffrage was defeated.--The 
people of New York City voted for rapid transit and consolidation. 


Canada.—In June a congress of representatives of British 
colonies was held at Ottawa, at which Canada, Queensland, 
Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand,and Cape Colony were represented,to promote steam ship- 
ping and telegraphic communication with a view to the develop- 
ment of trade within the empire.—Makenzie Bowell was chosen 
to fill the premiership left vacant by the death of Sir John 
Thompson. 


Mexico.—President Diaz’s last report states that the finances 
are in excellent condition, and that railroad building is active. 


Nicaragua.—Early in April a force of Nicaraguans entered 
the town of Bluefields on the Mosquito coast. The Mosquitoes 
appealed to the British for protection, who sent marines ashore. 
The Nicaraguans claimed this was a violation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, while the British claimed it was done to protect 
treaty rights. United States cruisers were sent there to protect 
American interests. The Mosquito chief was restored to power, 
but in August the Nicaraguans made another raid and obtained 
possession of the town. Since then the Mosquito territory has 
been annexed to Nicaragua. 


Costa Rica.—In May Rafael Iglesias was inaugurated as 
president. 


Colombia.—President Nuiiez died in September leaving affairs 
in a very unsettled state. 
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Venezuela.—Complaint is still made that Great Britain is en- 
croaching on Venezulean territory. 


Paraguay.— Gen. Eguesquiza was elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Gonzales. 


Peru.—Gen andres A. Caceres was inaugurated as president 
in August. Gen. Pierola, a former president, disputed his author- 
ity for a time and made considerable trouble for him. 


Brazil.—During the year has been seen the utter collapse of 
the rebellion that started out with so much promise of success. 
It was hoped that the inauguration of President de Moraes would 
bring in a period of peace and prosperity, but the rebel Mello and 
others now threaten to start up the revolution anew. 


Great Britain.—In March Mr. Gladstone, on account of fail- 
ing eyesight was obliged to resign, and Lord Rosebery was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. The government, therefore, remains in 
the hands of the Liberals, who have had great trouble in carrying 
out their policy on account of the attitude of the House of Lords. 
For offenses against the democratic sentiment of the country 
there were loud calls for the abolition of the hereditary house, 
but the time for such action does not seem to have yet arrived. 
—The Manchester ship canal was opened early in the year.— 
Uganda was formally made a British protectorate. 


France. — President Carnot was assassinated by an Italian An- 
archist in Lyons in June.—The French senate and chamber 
elected M. Casimir-Perier president for the full term of seven 
years.—A serious disagreement was threatened between France 
and England in October on account of the attempt of the former 
to establish a protectorate over Madagascar. 


Germany.—lIn order to secure the passage of its measures the 
government has attempted to conciliate the Clericals. A meas- 
ure was put through repealing the law expelling the Jesuits, but 
it had to run the gauntlet of the state legislatures—The com- 
mercial treaty of Germany with Russia seems to cement good 
feeling between these countries.— Early in the year a reconcilia- 
tion took place between the emperor and Prince Bismarck.—In 
May the Bavarian diet decided to dethrone Otto, the insane king, 
and transfer the crown to Prince Luitpold, the regent.—Count 
Caprivi retired from the chancellorship, and Prince Hohenlohe 
took his place.—-The ship canal between the North Sea and the 
Baltic was opened. 


Italy.—Heavy taxation and corruption have caused the gov- 
ernment considerable trouble during the year.—Only a few weeks 
ago exposures were made implicating many high officials, among 
them, it is said, Signor Crispi himself. 


Denmark.——-Copenhagen was made a free port, and tonnage 
dues were abolished at all Danish ports. 


Switzerland.—Joseph Zemp was elected president for 1895, 
and M. Luchenal vice-president. 


Belgium.—The suffrage has been enlarged so that there are 
now about 2,000,000 votes in the country.--An international ex- 
position was held at Antwerp. 


Austria-Hungary.—The funeral of Louis Kossuth in March 
was a great demonstration in his honor.—-The civil marriage bill 
and other measures tending towards the separation of church 
and state have just been passed —The silver jubilee of Strauss, 
the great composer, was celebrated. 


Russia. —Alexander III. died in November after a long illness, 
and was succeeded by his son Nicholas II. It is reported that 
the latter proposes to give Russia a constitutional government.— 
Work on the Siberian railroad has made considerable progress. 


Turkey.—The whole civilized world was shocked by the re- 
port of the massacre of thousands of Armenians by Kurds. An 
investigation will be made. 


Servia.—The return of ex-King Milan unsettled things in the 
little kingdom in March. The cabinet resigned and M. Simitch 
was made premier. The new cabinet maintains peaceful rela- 
tions with Austria. The decrees expelling ex-King Milan and 
Queen Natalie were canceled. 


Bulgaria.—Prime Mitister Stambuloff, who represented the 
national Bulgarian ideal, was obliged to retire in May. 


Spain.—The principal event of the year was the subduing of 
the Riffians, after a bloody conflict. 


Moroceo.— Muley Hassan, the sultan, died in June. His son, 
Abdul Aziz, was obliged to maintain his right to rule at the head 
of his army, as the succession to the throne was disputed by his 
uncle, Muley Ismail. 

South Africa.—The conquest of the Matabeles greatly in- 


creased the influence of Cecil Rhodes and will help him to carry 
through his scheme of a united South Africa. 


East and West Africa.—The battles with slave raiders show 
that the slave trade will die hard. 
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Madagascar.— During the latter part of the year France at- 
tempted to establish a protectorate in the island. The chances 
are in favor of its success. 


China, Japan, and Corea.—A dispute began early in the 
year between China and Japan over Corea which resulted in war. 
It is really a war between progressive ideas and conservatism, and 
hence the general sympathy felt for the Japanese cause among 
civilized nations. The island warriors have won an almost un- 
broken series of victories on land and sea, and have brought 
China to the point of suing for peace. 


Hawaii.—The new republic of Hawaii was proclaimed on the 
Fourth of July, with Sanford B. Dole as president. The consti- 
tution requires of voters both educational and property tests. 


Samoa.—Several insurrections have occurred in the islands 
lately ; the people do not seem to be at all satisfied with the tri- 
partite protectorate of Germany, England, and the United States. 


Obituary.—Amonz those who have died during the year are 
the following. Poets, Authors, and Scholars.—Prof. W. D. 
Whitney; M. de Lisle, member of the French academy; James 
Anthony Froude; Edmund H. Yates, English author and jour- 
nalist ; Prof. Henry Morley; Dr. James Strong, Biblical commen- 
tator ; Celia Thaxter ; Dr. W. F. Poole ; Geo. T. Curtis, writer on 
constitutional law; Oliver Wendell Holmes; Geo. W. Childs; 
Constance Fenimore Woolson; Robert Michael Ballantyne ; 
Prof. von Helmholtz; Karl Friedrich Brugsch, Egyptologist ; 
Francis Magnard, editor of Figaro ; Dr. James McCosh; Geo, 
R. Graham, pioneer magazine publisher; David Dudley Field ; 
Francis H. Underwood, author and editor ; Philip Gilbert Ham- 
erton, art critic and essayist ; Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Rulers and Statesmen.—Alexancer I1I., of Russia; Muley 
Hassan, sultan of Morocco ; Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot ; 
Lieut.-Gov. Sutphen, New South Wales ; ex- War Governors Cur- 
tin and Kirkwood; Honoré Mercier, Canadian statesman; Sir 
John Thompson; Count of Paris; William Walter Phelps ; 
Baron Vey, president of the Hungarian house of magnates ; Lord 
Hannen; Senator Colquitt, of Georgia; M. Auguste Burdeau, 
president of the French chamber of deputies. 


Churchmen.—Cardinals Thomas, Dusmet, Paracciani, and 
Ledochowski ; Bishop McNierney ; Prof. David Swing ; Sister M. 
Rosina, superioress of the order of Sisters of Charity in the 
U.S. 


Soldiers.— Gen. H. W. Slocum, Gen. N. P. Banks, Gen. Geo. 
Stoneman, Rear Admiral Temple, Gen. Jas. B. Fry, Gen. Daniel 
Macauley, Gen. Jubel A. Early, Commodore W. D. Whiting. 


Miscellaneous.— George Innes, artist ; Jesse Seligman, banker ; 
Orlando B. Potter ; Von Bulow, pianist ; Sir Samuel White Baker 
and Verney Lovett Cameron, explorers ; Joseph Keppler, carica- 
turist; Rubenstein, pianist and composer; Dr. Brown-Sequard, 
Princess Bismarck. 


A chick not many hours old will peck with fair, but not com- 
plete accuracy at any small object which catches its eye. Here 
we have a reflex and responsive action. A stimulus is received 
in a sense-organ; an impulse is carried centripetally along in- 
going or afferent nerve fibers; certain nerve centers are thrown 
into activity, and an outgoing impulse is carried by efferent nerve 
fibers to muscles which are thus thrown into co-ordinated activ- 
ity. It is probable that on the first occurrence of such an action 
it is purely automatic, and is performed in virtue of the posses- 
sion by the chick of an inherited organic mechanism. It is ac- 
companied by, but not guided by, consciousness. Such guidance, 
however, soon becomes evident. Throw to a chick two or three 
days old half a dozen caterpillars, some of them common “ loop- 
ers,” others yellow and thick “cinnabars.” In the absence of 
previous experience they will be equally seized. But the loopers 
will be swallowed, while the cinnabars will be dropped. Repeat 
the experiment next day. The loopers will be gobbled up at once ; 
the cinnabars will remain almost, if not quite, untouched. An 
association has been formed between the sight and taste in the 
two cases. Consciousness is no longer merely an accompani- 
ment of the action. It controls—enforcing the action in one case, 
inhibiting or restraining it in the other. It is probable that in 
the higher parts of the brain there are special centers, the physio- 
logical functioning of which is associated with this control. Such 
activities of the chick, first those which are merely responsive and 
automatic, secondly those which are under conscious control, ex- 
emplify a wide range of activities both in animals and man.—Pof- 
ular Science News, 


Which is the Oldest State Association? 


If the researches of President A. S. Draper, of Illinois univer- 
sity, are to be relied upon, New York has the oldest State Teach- 
ers’ Association in this country. The fiftieth annual meeting will 
be held at Syracuse, July 1-3, 1895. The officers are sparing no 
efforts to make it in every respect a notable one. 
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Editorial Notes. 


The teacher who thinks that 1895 will be 1894 over 
again and is satisfied that his old lesson plans, devices, 
and preparations are good enough may as well pack his 
trunk and go. The school of 1895 needs teachers of 
1895. Do not risk growing cold by standing still. 
Advance ! 


That the success of public instruction depends prin 
cipally on the qualification of teachers is pretty gener- 
ally recognized. Governor Morton voices public opin- 
ion in his message when he says: “ Buildings, equip- 
ment, library, and apparatus do not make a school, It 
is upon the fitness of the teacher that our educational 
system depends for its results.”” But what constitutes 
fitness? That is a question which awaits an answer. 
Let each State Teachers’ association appoint a com- 
mittee to settle upon a minimum standard of qualifica- 
tion, and then urge the law makers to place it on the 
statutes. They need have no fear of making the mini- 
mum too high. The schools are crying for educators. 


At this season of new resolutions it is only fitting 
that superintendents and principals should also choose 
a new mark. One plan in particular is worth a year’s 
trial,and that is to encourage honest effort, and in gen- 
eral to have a warm heart and a helping hand for their 
assistants. Some one has said: “ We don’t praise the 
heavens only because they give us thunder and light- 
ning, though these are noble and beautiful and purify 
the atmosphere.” More sunshine is what the hard 
worked teachers are longing for. 


“Study the child!” is the watchword of the teachers 
of the present, and the voice of the croaker is evidence 
that it has disturbed the rest of a good many slumber- 
loving people. “What do I want to study children 
for?” an aggrieved grove-runner writes. “I know what 
achild is made of the moment I see it [notice the 
“it!”]. [have to deal with a class and cannot bother 
with individuals. If there are a few blockheads among 
them I cannot help it. They are born to be trodden 
under foot in the world and they may as well get used 
to itin school. I believe in pushing the class ahead to 
the next room, and if the great majority passes I know 
I have done my duty. Child study may be all right in 
private schools with small classes, and a happy-go- 
lucky curriculum, but not in public schools with large 
classes and strict rules.” This is a tolerably emphatic 
declaration and, it is hoped, has eased the writer’s 
mind. What parent would send his child to sucha 
teacher to be educated ? Child study has opened a new, 
a better world for the rising generation. Education 
has received a new meaning through it. The child 
must be the measure of all educational result. Each 
little one fills a particular place in this world. There is, 
as Kant: puts it, a “a divinity” within him. That the 
educator must try to discover and make free to assert 
itself. Study the child and learn to administer to his 
particular needs! In these words lie all the problems 
of education. 
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In the first week of 1870 the NEw YoRK PUBLIC 
SCHOOL JOURNAL was issued, the first weekly paper, it is 
believed, devoted to educational matters. For several 
years it confined itself to matters pertaining to the 
schools of New York city, reporting the acts of the 
board of education with much fullness; its circulation 
outside of the city was therefore small. In 1874 the 
present editor was encouraged by several publishers to 
entertain the idea of putting out a journal from this 
metropolitan point, that should worthily represent the 
cause of education. THE PuBLic SCHOOL JOURNAL was 
taken as the basis, and its name abbreviated to the NEw 
YorK SCHOOL JOURNAL, and an arduous, but not un- 
pleasing quarter of a century of toil begun. 

The publication was undertaken with great hopeful- 
ness because the editor had had extraordinary success 
in practical teaching ; he attributed this to the ideas of 
education he had obtained by much reading, observation, 
and reflection. A patron, a writer of considerable note, 
who has since passed away, remarked, “ You have made 
discoveries in education ; you should publish a book.” 
This echoed a feeling that had been growing during the 
ten years in which he had conducted “Bergen Institute,” 
where the conclusions of about twelve years of thought- 
ful labor had been put in practice with surprising re- 
sults. He felt he had something to say that would 
be of benefit to every teacher, that would lift teaching 
out of the dreary routine of hearing the reciting of a set 
form of words it had mainly become. 

The first kindergarten in New 
Bergen Institute 
city. 


Jersey was in the 
; there was then but one in New York 
Early acquainted with Miss Peabody and Henry 
Barnard, he had studied the principles of Froebel, and 
was prep@red, as all must be who accept these, to ad- 
vance to the legitimate consequence they lead to. The 
last ten years of his teaching gave him an opportunity 
to test principles that he felt existed; his writings have 
drawn from the experiences of those ten years; he has 
been speaking of things that he knew. He had been 
“ doing the will” and found he “knew of the doctrine.” 

But in 1874 the schools of America had touched the 
zero point; a certain routine was followed and believed 
to be the only way to educate. It was not easy to in- 
duce the teachers of those days to teach according to 
principles. ‘There were of course thoughtful teachers ; 
they regarded the effort to a reform as wasted, and ad- 
vised that no attempt be made. City Supt. Henry Kid- 
dle, an able and clear-headed man, shook his head over 
the first number of THE JOURNAL which asserted its dedi- 
cation to a reform in the methods of teaching. “ I admit 
the need,” he said, “but I don’t believe it can be done ; 
the teachers themselves are all opposed to it ; how can 
you expect them to take a paper that informs them 
they are incompetent ?”’ 

The first ten years showed every week the soundness 
of this judgment. The city teachers had a course 
marked out for them ; they only wanted a paper that 
would enable them to pack the memories of their pupils 
so they would stay packed. The rural teachers were 
free to teach as they believed; they sought a paper 
that disclosed the right way ; especially were the teach- 
ers of the boundless West open to conviction. The 
great reform in educational methods began in the West, 
and slowly rolled eastward. 

The second decade opened with the rolling up of the 
curtain and disclosing the schools of Quincy, Massachu- 
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setts, operated in accordance with educational princi- 
ples ; THE JouRNAL had now something to point to ; the 
scattered issues of the paper had heralded the way for 
the eloquence of Col. Parker. Had it not been for his 
appearance the day of educational freedom might have 
been long delayed. The Eastern teachers that had hung 
aloof from THE JoURNAL now became subscribers ; New 
England felt that im it was the same spirit that had ani- 
mated Horace Mann when he made pleas for the chil- 
dren in eloquence that has not yet lost its influence. 

As the audience of THE JOURNAL increased it was felt 
that a special paper was needed, devoted mainly to 
methods ; this led to the publication of the monthly 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE at $1.00 per year, which has be- 
come an educational magazine. Students of education 
began to be found who desired to study the subject of 
education somewhat exhaustively, and so EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00, was sent out monthly. A de- 
partment in the paper for the primary teachers had 
been found necessary for several years; in 1894 this was 
put into a separate form as THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, and 
issued monthly at $1.00. To meet the need for general 
information and for current news a handsome sheet, OuR 
TIMES, at 30 cents, is issued. 

The year 1895 begins the second quarter of a century 
in the life of THE JOURNAL. Very many of the reforms 
it proposed have been reached. The people think differ- 
ently concerning education; the teachers are doing a dif- 
ferent kind of work, and especially they look at the child 
from a different standpoint. In this change of opinion 
THE JOURNAL has been a potent force; it might have 
been this, and yet little have been accomplished had 
there not been thoughtful, devoted, unselfish men and 
women in the school-rooms of the country who had the 
most earnest desire to know and do the truth in edu- 
cation. ‘To these THE JOURNAL pointed the way in 1874 
and to the same circle, now grown immensely broad, 
THE JOURNAL addresses itself in the year 1895. 


The movement in England to express sympathy with Armenia 
is well worth watching. Mr. Gladstone made a ringing speech : 
“ The history of Turkey is a sad and painful one. The Turkish 
race has not been without remarkable, even fine, qualities; but 
from too many points of view it has been a scourge, which has 
been made use of by a wise Providence for the sins of the world, 
If these tales of murder, violation, and outrage be true, well, then, 
they cannot be overlooked, nor can they be made light of. I have 
lived to see the empire of Turkey in Europe reduced to less than 
one-half of what it was when I was born, and why? Simply be- 
cause of its misdeeds, and the great record written by the hand of 
Almighty God against its injustice, lust, and most abominable 
cruelty. I hope and feel sure that the government of Great Brit- 
ain will do everything that can be done to pierce to the bottom 
this mystery and make the facts known to the world.” 

The great body of the members of the Liberal party are resolved 
that there shall be some practical intervention in Armenia. The 
commission of inquiry is composed only of dragomans. Russia’s 
delegate is M. Maior ; M. Vilbert, the French delegate, and Eng- 
land’s delegate, Mr. Shapley. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence the 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, that is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a mght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

OurR TIMEs is for current news, 30 cents a year. 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ; 
INSTITUTE and PRIMARY SCHOOL ; 
want FOUNDATIONS, 

Earnest teachers seeking advancement take THE JOURNAL, 
and FOUNDATIONS, 


his assistants THE 
the one interested in pedagogy will 


INSTITUTE, 
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Calvin Milton Woodward. 
By THE EDITOR. 

Dr. Calvin M. Woodward was born Aug. 25, 1837, at Fitchburg, 
Mass. His ancestors were early English settlers and Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. He farmed summers, went to school winters. 
He was regarded as a good scholar, particularly strong in mathe- 
matics. He studied in high school under E. A. Hubbard; en- 
tered Harvard college, July, 1856; graduated (A. B.) 1860, being 
first in mathematics; was fond of athletics and pulled in the 
“ Harvard,” in his senior year. 

His first teaching was done in a country school at Ashburn- 
ham, Mass., when 18 years old, before going to college. He also 
taught short terms at Westminster and Harvard, Mass., during 
his sophomore and junior years. In October, 1860, he was 
elected principal of Brown high school, Newburyport, Mass., and 
held the place five years, including a year while in the army, as 
Capt. Co. A., 48th M. V. M, serving in Louisiana. 

In 1865, Dr. Woodward accepted a position in Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis, to teach Latin, Greek, and mathematics. He was 
made assistant professor in mathematics in 1867; professor of 
drawing and descriptive geometry in 1869; and Thayer pro- 
fessor of mathematics and applied mechanics in 1870. Having 
drawn up the plan of the school of engineering, he was elected 
dean in 1871. He is still dean, and holds the last named chair. 
Next June completes his 30 years in Washington university. 

In 1872. he organized shop work for students in engineering, 
and in 1877 had three well equipped shops. In 1878-9-80, he 
tried experiments with tool work in classes of boys below the 
grade of college students. He organized the manual training 
school as a new departure complete in itself in 1879, and has 
been its director for 14 successful years. 

Dr. Woodward's first essay on manual training was published 
in 1877, and a second in 1878. Since then he has written numer- 
ous papers and reports and has lectured on the subject in thirty 
American cities. By invitation he sent a paper on manual train- 
ing to the conference in London in 1884, ana a year later went 
abroad to study the educational institutions of Europe. During 
this tour he delivered three addresses on manual training at 
Manchester, England. 

A book on “The Aims, Methods and Results of Manual 
Training,” appeared in 1887; and in 1890,two pamphlets on 
“‘ The Educational Value of Manual Training ” were published ; 
also 4 volume on “ Manual Training as a Feature in Education,” 
was contributed to the “‘ Contemporary Science ”’ series. 

Mr. Woodward is a member of the council of the N. E. A., 
and has contributed a paper on “ The Relation of Technical to 
Liberal Education ;"’ he is also president of the Board of Regents 
of the University of Missouri. 

Always greatly interested in scientific subjects he has written 
many scientific papers. He is a Fellow of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, and has been an associate 
member of the American Society of Civil Engineers, also a 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. He 
is the author of the “ History ot the St. Louis Bridge,” in which he 
invested the most abstruse calculations with all the fascination of 
an interesting story. 

Dr. Woodward is still hearty, active, and enthusiastic ; equally 
fond of a good pair of oars, a game of chess, a problem in me- 
chanics, and a controversy on manual training. 





The institutes of Otsego county, N. Y., usually draw large 
crowds. At the meeting held about two weeks ago there were 
more than 1200 persons in attendance. The Oneonta normal 
school sent 750 pupils. Besides there were more than 450 teach- 
ers of the county. 
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The Salt Lake Argus, in its splendid Christmas issue, had a 
most flattering article upon the public schools of Salt Lake and 
gives great credit to President Wm. Nelson, of the board of edu- 
cation, and to Supt. J. F. Millspaugh. 


President J. E. Talmage, of Utah university, has recently had 
conferred upon him the degree of F. R.S., by the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, Scotland. Dr. Talmage is the sixth American 
member. 


Would that there were more such sensible parents as the one 
who wrote the following to a Maine newspaper : 

‘*T believe the teachers are as a rule very easy with their pupils. And I 
think if when a child comes home telling such dreadful things the teacher 
may have done, parents can only do their duty by (in most cases) advising 
the child to go back to school and behave himself and there won't be any 
need of punishment. A child so easily takes advantage of teacher or par- 
ent. It is not safeto take sides against the teachers unless one is thorough- 
ly convinced they be wrong. This idea about unjust punishment is becom- 
ing acraze. My belief is that if more parents would thoroughly impress 
the children that they are the ones at fault there would be less fault found 
with the teachers and it would be of great value to. the future of the chil- 
dren.” 


The Philadelphia board of education has adopted the following 
decision regarding vaccination of public school pupils: 

‘* The rule requiring every pupil attending the public schools to furnish 
a medical certificate of successful vaccination or other satisfactory evidence 
of immunity from smallpox shall be strictly enforced. Provided that when 
any evidence of immunity from smallpox is offered other than a successful 
vaccination, it shall be explicitly stated in the certificate. In case the pupil 
is not protected by an attack of varioloid or smallpox a re-vaccination shall 
be required and if unsuccessful a certificate to this effect shall be accepted 
and the child shall be allowed to attend school, but before entering any 
subsequent September term another certificate will be required.” 


A proposition to make a general distriosution of government 
maps among schools throvghout the country, has been made by 
Director Walcott, of the geological survey, and is now before 
Congress. The amendment to the appropriation bill, if adopted, 
authorizes the director to print 15,000 copies of a set of ten topo- 
graphical atlas sheets for distribution to all public, grammar, 
normal, and high schools, academies, colleges, and universities in 
the United States. There are between 13,000 and 14,000 of 
these institutions, and the total appropriation necessary for the 
distribution would be about $5.000. 


Boston is shocked. Dr. Isaac J. Lansing in a recent address 
before the Baptist Social Union of that city, condemned in severe 
terms the total inadequacy of her school accommodations. ‘ The 
buildings,” he said, “ are insufficient, the ventilation* atrocious, 
the sanitary conditions abominable.” Boston, he declared, had 
out of $300,000,000 expended, appropriated but one per cent. for 
school-houses. Among the towns and cities of Massachusetts it 
ranked 332nd in its educational facilities, proportionally to valua- 
tion, and only 20 towns and one city were below it. 


St. Louis proposes to limit the number of its normal school pu- 
pils to 150. The argument is brought forward that there are too 
many teachers. Is this really a fact? Has St. Louis so many 
gualified applicants for positions as teachers that it must reduce 
the supply ? We doubt it. The city certainly does not want to 
have it appear that -he has stopped growing. if the Normal turns 
out more graduates than the city can place there are other towns 
that will want them. The cry here in the East is, “It sounds 
reasonable enough to drop all incompetent teachers from the pub- 
lic pay-rolls and put professional men and women in their places, 
but where shall we get all the material?” 


The annual report of state superintendent Pattengill, shows 
that Michigan has 585 graded and 6,580 ungraded school dis- 
tricts. There are 677,076 children of school age of whom 455,- 
598 are enrolled in the;schools ; 248,099 attend graded schools and 
207,499 ungraded. It is estimated that 41,717 pupils attend se- 
lect scnools. Of the 16,305 teachers, 5,204 are employed in 
graded schools and 11,041 in ungraded. There are 3,330 men 
anc 13,00; women teachers. Of ine 5,264 graded teachers, only 
773 are men. Total wages paid are $3.758,905.56, of which 
$2.326,5'7.74 are p3id to graded teachers. There are 5,897 
frame, 1,353! brick, 74 stone and 361 log school-houses ; total, 
7.690, valued at $15.759,921. The total school expenses for the 
year past were $5,062,646 66. 


Those wo are skeptical as to the value of special instruction in 
conduct will find abundant proof to change their minds in the re- 
sults obtained in the St Paul., Minn., schools. Supt. Gilbert re- 
cently told a delightful story of the effect of a lesson on kindness. 
It seems that for some years shortly before Thanksgiving day the 
meaning of the festival is made aspecial subject of discussion in 
the St. Paul schools. The result is that the children voluntarily 
contribute wagonloads of food and clothing to the relief of the poor 
on that day. On one of these occasions the boys noticed that the 
horse which was to draw one load of their gifts was without a 
blanket. Immediately they stripped off their coats to cover the 
animal. Can those who “have notime” for moral instruction 
show up a similar example of prompt and concerted humane ac- 
tion on the part of their pupils ? 
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Hampton institute keeps a record of the Indians who have been 
there. Of 460 former pupils reported on, the record of 98 was set 
down as excellent, of 219 good, of gt fair, of 35 poor, and of 17 
bad. After returning home they teach school, act as missionaries 
or catechists, practice various trades or professions, or loaf about 
the agencies, leading the idle life of their people. Many of the 
former pupils are recorded as dying early, or being delicate, and 
the untamed Indians commonly believe that the Eastern schools 
are likely to be fatal to their people. The school authorities in- 
sist that the agency Indians are subject to many diseases. The 
habit of gorging themselves on ration day and starving for the rest 
of the week is partly responsible for a vast deal of ill health; the 
bad sanitary conditions of cabin rather than wigwarm life helps to 
account for many deaths, inherited disease, and the reckless use 
of tobacco from infancy are also causes of a high mortality. Many 
of the Indian students are reported as having lands, cattle, and 
comfortable wooden houses, and some are married Christian fash- 
ion to former fellow students. Intemperance seems to be the be- 
setting sin of the educated Indian as of his savage brother. Not 
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only does the educated red man occasionally revert to his former 
condition as a “ blanket Indian,” but takes a wife Indian fashion, 
and sometimes the legal wife is deserted for a woman beught for 
ponies, 


Omaha, Neb., finding it necessary to reduce her expenses in or- 
der to make ends meet without increasing the burdens of taxation, 
goes about it in the old fashioned way by beginning with the 
cutting down of the moneys for school purposes. The present 
superintendent, Dr, Marble, is paid a lower salary than his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and there is talk of attacking the pay of 
the teachers We have always looked upon Omaha as one of the 
most progressive cities of the Great West. She ought not to follow 
the bad example of some Eastern cities. The Omaha ee ina 
vigorous editorial recently pointed out ways and means to increase 
the revenue and reduce running expenses, without curtailing the 
school funds. Several million dollars worth of property, it says, 
has been exempted from taxation under all sorts of pretexts and 
without a shadow of legal authority for such action ; besides, “ new 





For Babies and Children. 


All children need the elements of food found in Cod-liver Oil 


and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. 
these properties from their ordinary food. 


quently they do not thrive. 
are not properly formed. 
and vitality is at a low ebb. 


Their teeth are defective. 
Their blood is depleted, cheeks lack color, 


Their brain takes all their nourishment 


Many are able to derive 
But many do not; conse- 


Their bones 


and nothing is left for the groundwork of their future health. 


Scott’s 





Emulsion 





of Cod-liver Oil and Hypophosphites, is an easy and concentrated 


form of the food properties that are absolutely necessary to all growing 


children. 


It overcomes wasting tendencies, enriches and purifies the 


blood, makes healthy flesh, and brings rosy cheeks and bright eyes to 


all the babies and children who take it. 


It is nourishment to the 


bones as well as to the vital organs and muscular system. 


** CHRISTIAN 


Messrs. Scott & BOWNE, 


INTELLIGENCER.” 


New YorK, Nov. 5, 1894. 


GENTLEMEN—A sense of gratitude for the benefit received from the use of Scott's Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil, in the case of my young son, 


prompts me to write you that others may profit by my experience. 
steadily waste away. 
susceptible to the slightest changes in the weather. 
One day a friend said : 
make a new boy of him in a month.” 


‘‘What that child needs is more nourishment, and the thing to give him is Scott's Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. 
He spoke so earnestly I decided to follow his advice, and the effect was almost magical. 


For some months the little tellow, who had never been a rugged child, seemed to 
He lost all desire for play, became weak and nervous, had little appetite, much trouble in obtaining sleep, and was very 
I was advised he was growing too fast and a tonic prescribed, but he continued to lose in weight. 


It would 
An improved appetite 


was at once noted, the roses gradually returned to his cheeks, he experienced no trouble from sleeplessness, a spirit of fun and desire for play 


developed, he gained rapidly in weight, and in about a month verified my friend's confident prediction, for he was indeed a new boy. 


To-day he 


is apparently as strong and healthy as a child could be, and the wonderful change was wrought by Scott's Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil and 


Hypophosphites. 


Respectfully yours, R. F. BoGarpvus. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, New-York City. 





All Druggists. 50 cents and $1.00. 
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offices and sinecures have been created from year to year,” and 
“scores of men are drawing salaries whose services can be dis- 
pensed with without in the least impairing the efficiency of an 
branch of the service.” Let the Bee’s suggestions be adopted. 
Collect all taxes that are justly due to-the city and lop off the sup- 
ernumeraries, but —we. repeat it—do not reduce the funds need- 
ed for the education of the boys and girls in the schools. 


Governor Morton in his first message to the New York legisla- 
ture speaks thus of the state system of public instruction : 

‘*Tt is a matter of congratulation that the leadership in New York state in 
educational affairs is everywhere recognized. Her present system of super- 
vision and examinations is ee the calling of the teacher, giving more 
assurance of employment to those well qualified, and insuring to the public 
a more adequate return for the liberal expenditure that has always honorably 
nee the Empire state. Buildings, equipment, library, and appar- 
atus do not makea school, It is upon the fitness of the teacher that our ed- 
ucational system depends for its results. Toward this end our state is mak- 
ing unexampled progress. Our normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and 
teachers’ training classes are growing in efficiency and are disseminating a 
professional spirit which reaches the smallest country schools. Correspond- 
ing progress appears along the distinctly different line of higher education. 
Particularly by concentrating in a responsible body the supervison and con- 
trol of higher institutions of learning and professional preparation, the pub- 
lic interests are more adequately protected. It is recommended that the 
legislature provide liberally but with economic discretion forthe carrying on 
of the system of public education.” 


New York City. 


A brainless frog was exhibited before the American Anatomists’ 
Association last week. Dr. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell univer- 
sity, said that some time before when he turned on his ankle, he 
concluded that the reason his ankles was not as strong as a 
horse’s was that his ancestors lived in trees and did not use their 
ankles to the extent we do. He then brought out a frog without 
a brain ; the scar where the brain had been taken out was behind 
the left ear. The frog gave no sign when a motion was made 
before his eyes—showing he had not brains enough to receive a 
visual impression. On touching his back he wiggled and acted 
as though he would like to get away, but had not will power to 
do it. When put onacylinder he made efforts to keep from 
slipping off, showing mental ability resided somewhere yet. And 
when put in water he struck out as any frog would, showing that 
all movements do not come from the brain. Food pushed into 
his mouth, when it choked him, was swallowed—showing that 
action was reflected from the spinal cord. 


Commissioner Hubbel who is well known to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL as the organizer of the beneficent anti-cigarette 
movement, has urged the board of education to encourage physical 
training among pupils. His resolution gives permission to the 
trustees to appoint a board of physicians for the purpose of tak- 
ing physical measurements of such pupils in the grammar grades 
as may desire it, such services to be performed gratuitously ; that 
on such examination the physician point out to such students as 
may be found physically deficient any matter especially calling 
for correction ; that permission be given to such male pupils of 
the grammar grades as may be designated by their respective 
principals to parade annually on the third Saturday of June; that 
such day shall be known as Public Schools’ day. 


The meeting of the New York State Library Association will 
be held at the parlors of the Y. M. C. A., 52 East 23d street, cor- 
ner 4th avenue, on Friday and Saturday, January 11-12. Ques- 
tions of particular interest to teachers will be discussed on Saturday 
morning. Miss Mary S. Cutter, of Albany, will speak on “ Principles 
of Selection of Books.” “Reading for the Young” will be the prin- 
cipal subject of discussion. Mr. Edward H. Boyer, of New York, 
will answer the question ‘“‘ How can we induce Parents to Oversee 
their Children’s Reading ?” Miss Marguerite Merington, of New 
York, and Mr. John C. Sickley, of Poughkeepsie, ‘‘ How may we 
make the guiding of her pupil’s reading a part of the teacher’s 
work?” Miss Ellen M. Coe, of New York, ‘‘ What can be done 
to help a boy to like good books after he has fallen into the dime- 
novel habit ?” 

The presence and co-operation of teachers and school officers 
at this meeting is specially invited. 





Free Classes in Phonography. 


Encouraged by the success of the free classes in phonography 
for New York public school teachers, now being held at the City 
College under the auspices of Isaac Pitman & Sons, that firm are 
now arranging similar classes for the teachers in the Brooklyn 
public schools. These will be held at the Burrill Metropolitan 
school of Isaac Pitman, Shorthand, 591 Lafayette Ave , near Nos- 
trand, commencing Friday, January 18, at 8 Pp. M. Teachers in 
the Brooklyn schools wishing to take advantage ofthis unusual 
opportunity should communicate immediately, personally or by 
letter, with Isaac Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York, 
giving the name of school in which they are teaching. The in- 
struction will be entirely free. 
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Iowa. 


The State Teachers’ Association held a three days’ session at 
Des Moines during Christmas week. It is estimated that upward 
of 1,000 teachers were present;- Governor Jackson welcomed 
them in cordial words. President Seeley, of the state normal 
school at Cedar Falls, responded. Dr. W. M. Beardshear occu- 
pied the chair. 

There was a meeting of school directors called in connection 
with the association. The people of lowa are beginning to real- 
ize that those who serve on school boards need more than general 
business ability to do satisfactory work. This certainly shows 
progress. Iowa does not claim to be the first state to invite the 
school directors to a discussion of subjects relating to schools 
and education, but it is ahead of many Eastern states which have 
not yet gotten over the idea that any man with common sense 
and a little ‘“‘ sand” is fit to serve on school boards. 

Another departure of importance was the organization of a 
state association for child study. A circular had been sent out, 
signed by Supt. Scott, of Oskaloosa, Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, of 
the state university, Supt. C. F. Shelton, Supt. Geo. L. Miller, 
Prof. F. B. Cooper, State Supt. Henry Sabin, and Supt. H. E. 
Kratz, of Sioux City. Supt. Kratz whose excellent work for the 
advancement of child study has been spoken of in THE JOURNAL 
was elected chairman, and Supt. O. C. Scott, secretary. The fol- 
lowing is the substance of the circular in response to which the 
organization was formed : 

Believing that well organized, systematic child study will lead to a better 
understanding of child nature, more intelligent teaching, and place educa- 
tion on amore scientific basis, a meeting will be held for the purpose of 
eens an organization and laying plans for the prosecution of such 
study. 

The following topics are suggested as a basis of discussion for the pre- 
liminary meeting: 

** Value of Child Study in General.” 

‘* Brief Reports of Investigations Made.” 

‘* Most Helpful Lines to Investigate,” 

‘* Plans of Work and Organization of Club.” 

Prof. Patrick spoke of the national movement in child study 
and dwelt particularly on its educational value. Supt. Kratz 
made an interesting report of some of his investigations in this 
direction. Prin. Stover, of Oskaloosa, reported on his line of 
study and bibliography. Supt. Scott passed blanks and outlines 
he has been using and explained the same. Supt. Bostwick, of 
Clinton, told of the meeting held at Champaign, IIl., for the ad- 
vancement of this new study. Mr. Harvey, of Burlington, ex- 
plained the plan followed in his pedagogy classes. Messrs. C. 
C, Stover and Supt. C, P. Rogers, of Marshalltown, are to report 
outlines for study next year. 

(A more detailed account of the association’s work will be given in next 
week’s issue of THE JOURNAL.) 


Joint Meeting of Learned Societies. 


On December 27-29 a joint meeting was held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, of the American Oriental Society, 
Philological Association, Modern Language Association, Dialect 
Society, Archeological Institute, Spelling Reform Association, 
and other learned organizations. 

The meeting of the Spelling Reform Association was held on 
the afternoon of the 27th inst. Prof. Francis A. March, ‘ts presi- 
dent, made the opening address, giving a résumé of what had 
been accomplished by the efforts made for improved spelling 
since the formation of the association in 1876. Philologists, both 
in England and America, have studied the subject closely and 
agree that no hindrance to philological research or to etymology 
will result from reformed orthography. Teachers and the public 
have been won over, to a considerable extent, and belief in the 
sacredness and immutability of the present orthography has been 
shaken. Moreover fifteen hundred spellings of common words, 
with from one to three siient letters omitted under definite rules, 
have been incorporated as authorized spellings into the Century 
and Standard Dictionaries. The advance, though slow, has been 
sure. 

Dr. H. W. Wayland gave as reasons why the reform progressed 
so slowly: 1. Sentiment. People are attached to the antiquated 
spelling of their fathers. 2. Ignorance. Some who profess to be 
scholars are still talking about the argument from etymology, 
though this argument was given up long ago by Max Muller and 
all philologists worthy of the name. 3. Cowardice. 4. Selfish- 
ness. These obstacles may all be summed up under the name of 
conservatism. 

Dr. James W. Walk urged spelling reform on account of the 
benefit it would confer upon the poor. He said, truly, that a 
very large part of the short school life of poor children is taken 
up in teaching them our illogical and unreasonable orthography. 
Could we have a sensible spelling all this time would be saved, 
and, in addition, the child’s mind would not be confused by a 
method which is obnoxious to all the rules of logic and common 
sense. 

J. H. Allen, of Massachusetts, and Eliza B. Burnz, both of 
whom were among the founders of the association, made ad- 
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dresses. The latter asked, “ What shall we individually do to 
further the reform ?” She urged as a first step that all persons 
who favored a revision of orthography make themselves thor- 
oughly acquainted with the fifteen hundred revised spellings 
found in the latest dictionaries, and use more or less of them in 
their correspondence and publications. While not every one may 
possess a Century or Standard Dictionary, each can send to the 
Bureau of Education at Washington for a copy of the pamphlet 
entitled, “ Circular of Information No. 8, 1893,” which contains a 
list of the shorter spellings, and is sent free on application. This 
list, and the rules which govern the shorter spellings, should be 
studied until they can be applied when writing. 

As a preparation for the general use of revised spelling Mrs. 
Burnz recommended that spelling reformers should in their respec- 
tive districts, see to it that poor fonics—that is the study of the ele- 
ments of English speech apart from letters—is thoroughly taught 
in schools. At present the ignorance of elementary sounds is so 
dense that few persons, even in the teacher's profession, can un- 
hesitatingly separate words into their vocal elements. Yet it is 
more important for a child to speak well than to spell well. 

Patterson Du Bois, of the Suaday School Times, made an earn- 
est appeal that our children’s intellects shall not be longer stulti- 
fied by a barbarous orthography. Teachers should give as a 
reason for learning the present spelling, not that it is ragh¢ but 
that custom requires it ; and offer an expectation to the child that 
some day it will be made more reasonable. 

Prof. Scott closec the meeting with an address in which he 
said: “ All the considerations of scholarship and reason are in 
favor of the reform.” 





In some places the schools are closed when a contagious dis- 
ease breaks out among the children. This is carrying precaution 
a little too far. The school term is brief enough as it is and 
should not be curtailed by unnecessary interruptions. Brookline, 
Mass., has adopted a plan that if strictly enforced will check the 
spread of such diseases as diphtheria, scarlet fever, or measles, 
without ordering a general vacation. ‘No child,” the board of 
health says, “ shall be allowed to attend school from any house 
where there is or has been a case of diphtheria, scarlet fever, or 
measles until the expiration of at least four weeks from the com- 
mencement of the last case in the house, if diphtheria six weeks, 
if scarlet fever and if measles two weeks after the disappearance 
of the eruption ; and till a certificate of the attending physician is 
furnished to the board of health that all danger of infection has 
passed ; said certificate, in cases of diphtheria, to be based on the 
result of a bacteriological examination.” Further, “no child that 
has visited a house in which there was at the time a case of scar- 
let fever shall attend school till the expiration of two weeks fol- 
lowing exposure.” The board has also issued a valuable paper 
on diphtheria, its treatment, and suggestions for preventing the 
spread of scarlet fever, copies of which are distributed among the 
residents of the town. This certainly is the most sensible way 
of going about this work. 
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Letters. 


Educating the Freedman at Thyne Institute. 
[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE.]} 


Among the denominations that are doing much for the de- 
velopment and uplifting of the negro race in the South, the 
United Presbyterian church holds a very important place. Since 
the civil war there have been established throughout the South- 
ern states, eight educational institutions under the auspices of 
this church. Thyne institute is one of them. While visiting at 
Chase City not long since I took the opportunity to acquaint my- 
self with the work it is doing. 

The institute is situated about a mile from town in a large and 
beautiful oak grove. There are two large buildings besides the 
principal’s residence—the Girls’ industrial home and Thyne in- 
stitute proper. The school also has connected with it about 150 
acres of good land which will undoubtedly be cultivated more 
extensively some day. 


As my visit to the institute happened during the holidays, the 
school was not in session; still through the kindness of Dr. Moore 
I was entertained for two hours with a descriptien and examina- 
tion of specimens of the work. Dr. J. M. Moore,. formerly of 
Pittsburg, Pa., came here about two years ago to take charge of 
the work and he at once set about organizing and extending the 
course of study. Now the school has a normal course extending 
over three years and seems to be established on a foundation 
that has the true educational spirit in it. 

The aim of the school is three-fold—to educate students to fit 
them for life’s work in the home, as teachers in the public schools, 
and as religious instructors, z.¢. moral, mental, and industrial edu- 
cation are united, This three-fold idea is carried out through the 
entire course. 

Though Dr, Moore is a minister, he is a man of broad educa- 
tional ideas, and, from what I could learn, is assisted by an ex- 
cellent corps of teachers. There are four departments: the nor- 
mal, grammar, intermediate, and primary department, which 
is also the training school for the normal students. Twelve years 
are required to complete the course —four in the primary, three in 
the intermediate, two in the grammar, and three in the normal. 
Through the first seven years of the course, the girls are given 
one-half hour each day in sewing under the direction of a com- 
petent teacher, and during the latter part of the course they go 
into the kitchen where they are engaged in preparing the meals 
for the institute. All this industrial work is performed under the 
supervision of Miss Cleland who is matron of the Girls’ indus- 
trial home. This is a large three-story building with beautiful 
grounds about it, and containing large, nicely furnished rooms, 
which will accommodate two girls each. These rooms are well 
ventilated and calculated to cultivate in the student a taste for 
what goes to make home-life pleasant. As yet this industrial 
feature of the institution has not been extended to the boys 
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through want of funds, though it is hoped that in a short time 
there will be a manual training department connected with the 
school to give the boys an industrial education. 

Very good specimens of drawing, clay-modeling and color- 
work were shown. Kindergarten methods are used in the pri- 
mary department, and Prang’s system of drawing and modeling 
was lately introduced. Good relief maps and specimens of compc- 
sition work were seen that would do credit to any white school. 
The normal course is a very good one for the work it is designed 
to accomplish. Among the subjects of this course are: civil 
government, English literature, physical geography, moral 
science, the natural sciences, Bible study, theory of teaching, psy- 
chology, and methods of church work. Each student is required 
to spend fifty weeks in all in the training school under the direc- 
tion of Miss Clara Hazen. 

At present there are about 275 pupils in attendance, the ma- 
jority of which are day pupils. Tuition is free to all and board- 
ers are charged the nominal sum of $5 per month or $45 for the 
nine months’ session. Many of the students earn money enough 
during the three months’ vacation to pay their way during the 
year. Some of the boys went to Pennsylvania where they worked 
all summer in the iron works of different cities. Some earn 
money at home and more go as porters and waiters to hotels. 
Second-hand clothing and books are secured at the North and 
shipped here to be distributed or sold to the poorer pupils. 

The prevalent patriotic sentiment is very noticeable. The 
chapel and rooms were decorated with the stars and stripes. 
Every morning the cotor guard hoists the colors above the maia 
building. 

That Thyne institute and many other institutions of a like nature 
throughout the Soxth are doing a great work cannot be doubted. 
It is evident that one of the most potent influences for the uplift- 
ing of the colored race, as it is for any race, is the home influence. 
Homes are never made better or pleasanter {through the mere 
knowledge gained from books; this must come through the in- 
dustrial or manual training school. Then, too, it requires but little 
knowledge of the state of the race to know that that education 
which appeals most strongly to the moral nature of the colored 
child will be the most successful. What the colored race of the 
South stand most in need of to-day are better schools—indus- 
trial schools, and more of them, better teachers to take charge of 
these schools, better preachers to fill the pulpits, and a broader 
and deeper sympathy from their white neighbors. When this 
has been consummated, there is hope that lynch law will be for- 
gotten and the negro will take his place among his fellowmen. 

Asheville, N.C. R. J. TIGHE. 





I write to endorse the plan, suggested by W. A. Gillon in the closing 
paragraph of his article ‘‘ The Model School Museum.” (SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL, December.) I wish very much to make exchanges, especially in the 
line of geological specimens. From this section of the country we can fur- 
nish specimens of trilobites. glacier-scratched rock, septaria, a few varieties 
of coral, the cyathophylloid and favoritez, and varieties of drift rock ; or, 
granite, gneiss, mica schist, garnetifferous rock, etc 

I hope you will be flooded with applications so that an exchange column 
may be started. 

Akron, N.Y. 





I think there is a lack of the ‘‘ fractica/” in our present school system ; 
I mean that training that tends to fit our boys and girls for future life. 

We open the youthful mouth at about the age of sixteen to cram down 
two solid years of Latin, a pinch of geometry enough to fit him for the 
state university, while if you were to ask that youth to write you a form for 
a promissory note, he would gaze at the stars forareply. Many of our 
schools teach some of the ‘‘actual business practice’ in the grammar de- 
partment, but this is by no means enough ; a child soon foigets his few 
= work in this department, while he never forgets the multiplication 
table. 
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Our Western schools are filled with pupils of life and energy, they feel 
the need of an education that will he'p them make a living in this new and 
undeveloped country. They cannot afford to spend three or four years in 
the study of Latin to enter a col'ege or university, but they demand of our 
high schools a four-years’ course including some of those branches that will 
enable them to pick up a flower and examine it with at least some knowl- 
edge of its parts, and look upon these rocks around us with some definite 
idea of their structure, but above all to know how to draw up a mortgage, 
count interest at 1144 per cent. a month, keep father’s books and attend to 
mother’s butter account. 

I believe in our fourth grades specimens of notes should be given pupils 
to write. Even in the second and third grade let them buy and sell slate 
pencils, etc., making out a bill for the same and also a receipt, and, my 
word for it, they will not forget it when they reach the high school. 

We have a little book called ‘‘ Hygiene ” devoted to the terrible effects of 
alcohol; a few words from the teacher will do more towards leading the 
pupil in the right path, than all the wonderful stories in the text-books. I 
have known boys to test the effects of cigarette smoking to see if they 
agreed with the author of the text-book. Hygiene should be taught, but 
give us more hygiene and less alcohol. 

Our enrollment is 672, Our per cent. of attendance based upon the en- 
rollment was 92 for November, 


Moscow, Idaho. (Supt.) J. C. MUERMAN, 





I note with much satisfaction the suggestion made by a subscriber re- 
garding the establishment of an educationalexchange, I am sure that such 
a department conducted by some leading educational publication like THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, would be hberally patronized by all the secondary 
schools of New York, as well as many throughout the United States. I 
hope very soon to learn that you have established such a department. T. 
H. ARMSTRONG.—Friendship, N. Y. 





School Note-Book. 


Mr. Editor.—1 agree with you heartily in all that you said some time 
ago in THE JOURNAL about note-books. The Sczentific American once 
said: ‘‘If any young man in any kind of business will write down whatever 
seems to him new and important he will in five years have a note-book far 
superior to any printed book that he could buy.” 

There is, however, another kind of note-book that I have found very 
useful, which I used tocall my Friday note-book because we kept Friday for 
all irregular studies and for all odds and ends, so that I could then get some 
time to talk to my pupils. 

During the week when a teacher is busy with the lesson in hand he often 
thinks of something that he would like to explain or refer to but has not 
the time without disarranging the order of studies and thus sacrificing the 
greater to the less. If he will always have an open blank-book beside him 
a single word sometimes jotted down will be sufficient to recall the idea 
when he and his pupils have leisure and thus many a valuable explanation 
or interesting illustration may be saved from forgetfulness and be made to 
do its duty in enlightening or interesting the young. 


New York City. JOHN MACMULLEN. 





“I have read EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS since it was first 
published and have received great benefit and pleasure from it. 
I have been teaching eight years and base my teaching on peda- 
gogical principles, so far as I know them. | have a library of 
over 20 volumes on teaching—such as Page, Fitch, Taite, Parker, 
Payne, Rosenkrantz, etc. I attended lectures on education at 
the Univers'ty of the City of New York two years.” 

Germantown, N.Y. CHAS. R, TRAVERS. 





Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Good nature in children is rare unless they are healthy. 
Those raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. ‘This milk is so easily prepared that improper feed- 
ing is inexcusable. 


Thousands of severe cases of rheumatism have been cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, Try it. 





A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the Teachers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, 6034 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi-.ago, Ill. 








FLOORS. 


Composed of Wood blocks, cemen- 
ted and keyed to concrete founda- 
tion, forming a solid and immovable 
structure through which no dampness 
or foul air can penetrate and no di- 
sease germs or filth can be secreted. 


FIRE RESISTING, 
NOISELESS, 
and WARM to the feet. 


Can be laid in a variety of patterns 
in different kinds of wood. 


Very Handsome in Appearance 
and Everlasting 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


For dividing Class Rooms. Sound-proof and air tight In various woods, Made also with Blackboard Surface. 
Also ROLLING PARTITIONS. These partitions are a marvelous convenience, easily operatei, very durable and do not get out of order. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, wssccuc, (4 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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FoR TEACHERS. 


an0 SCHOOLS 


| FINE EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS ° 
‘Richardson's New Method.” 


Just published. The new edition. Revised, en- 
larged, embodying the tatest ideas in teaching, includ 
ing Dr. Mason’s celebrated system of Touch and Tech- 
nics. 500,000 of the old edition sold. Price, Ameri- | 
can or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


Johnson’s New Method of Harmony. 


Boards, $1.00. 


Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


“Johnson's New Method of Thorough Bass,” 


Boards, $1.00. 


RICHTER’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT: 


Cloth, $2.00. 


‘‘ Richter’s Treatise on Fugue.”’ 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Peters’ Burrowes’ Plano Primer. 


Invaluable to teachers in conjunction band any | 
method of instruction. Including the “ Lette of | 
Czerny. Beards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 pane 


*“Lobe’s Catechism of Music.”’ 


A splendid edition of this famous book. Paper, 
40 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


* Kinkel’s Copy Book.” 


A simple course of elementary study with blank 
music pages for the use of the young copyist.. 75 
cents. 








Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send 
for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-493 Washington St., Boston. 


<. H. DITSON & CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 





BD. L. DOWD’S Heactrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. floor room; bew, 
scientific, durable, cheap. Indorse: d | 
by 100,000 physicians, lawyers. 
clergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. Lllustrated Circular, 
engravings, free. Address D. I. 
DOWD. Scientific, Physicaland Vo 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. | 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer —— anaes = Sonmeaes with first 
class workmansh 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 362 W. 23d St, N.Y." 





THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 
FOR ALL POSITIONS, 


ou desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
i graduate, aspecial teac her of any kind, 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps 7 would accept a better position. 
When in Y. city, please call. Telephone num- 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager. 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
book for your work this year? 





Song Treasures 


isallthat. Sample copy to any 
teacher for 13 cents. Low terms 
for introduction. 


E. Lee KELLOGG & ¢ ated 
1 East NINTH ST., 





eal Culture ,9 F. 14th St., New York. | 


General Notes. 


No book so far,we believe, has treated the 
|subject of proper names so extensively as 
| the Century Cyclopedia of Names recently 

issued. When it is considered what a wide 
field is covered by this work we are aston- 
| ished at the accuracy and completeness of 
the information presented. To be sure a 
| purely biographical dictionary, or a gaz- 
| etteer, or a classical dictionary, would give 

|more detailed information about many 

| things and contain many names not found 
| here, yet for a single book of reference for 
| the general student the Century Cyclopedia 
| is unsurpassed. 

The volume is uniform in style, size, and 
binding with the Century Dictionary, and 
is in part a true supplement because it con- 
tains matter that might have been incorpo- 
i with the dictionary, and partly an in- 

ependent work, which finds its prototypes 
ii lin Soahe devoted to special fields. 
| The object of the work is stated in the 

| preface as “ primarily a dictionary of proper 
names, giving their orthography and pro- 
| unciation and such explanation of them as 
|is necessary for their identification ; and, 
| secondarily, a condensed cyclopedia in its 
| | somewhat fuller treatment of several thou- 
| sand of the more important articles.” In 
the 1805 three-column pages there are on 
an average about forty-two entries to a 
page; this alone shows what an immense 
field has been covered. Seventy-five per 
cent. of these are pretty evenly dmvided be- 
tween biography and geography. A large 
part of the remainder is devoted to mythol- 
ogy and general history, leaving a small per- 
centage for famous books, newspapers, 
poems, plays, songs, pictures, statuary, fic- 
titious and dramatic characters, astronomi- 
cal names, etc. The articles are mostly 
quite short; the small print and the great 
care exercised in condensation, has, how- 
ever, enabled the compilers to put a large 
| amount of matter in a small space. The 
| longest article, we believe, is about four col- 
| umns. A few are a column in length, but 
|a great number cover a quarter of a col- 
|umn,,and some only a single line. Very 
careful attention has been given to spelling 
and pronunciation ; this will make the book 
| of great assistance to teachers and schools, 
|especially as an authority on biographical 
| and geographical names. 

Some geographical names we have failed 
|to find in this enclopedia; no book, how- 
ever, can contain everything. All the prom- 
inent subjects have been generously treated, 
and this makes it of great value to all who 
have occasion to consult such awork. The 
| volume was edited by Benjamin E. Smith, 
| A.M., managing editor of the Century Dic- 
tionary, assisted by a number of eminent 
specialists. (Century Co., New York.) 





| John B. Gough, says: “ For Sore Throat, especially 
| when tending to ulceration, I have found ‘Pond’s Ex 
| tract very beneficial.” 


| The Prang Educational Company are 

| now publishing a series of reproductions of 
|fine photographs of famous buildings, as 
| aids in teaching art and history. They are 

| about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 

color as the original photographs, and do 
not fade on exposure to light. Write to 

| the Prang Educational Co., Boston, New 
| York, and Chicago, for information. 


Mr. J. S. Barcus, formerly in charge of 
the encyclopedic department of the Werner 
Co. has formed a copartnership with Mr. 
James Clarke. The style ef the firm is 
| Clarke & Barcus, Publishers, and their office 
is 45 Vesey St., N. Y. city, 


| 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have nearly ready 
| Alfred de Musset: Selections from his 
Poetry and Comedies, edited with notes by 
Prof, L. Oscar Kuhns, of Wesleyan univer- 
| sity. 









on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 





*“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Curea “Bad Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 


Apply at it Night, 


wash 
in the Morning. 
For sale every- 
where. Send for 
free powder 
sample. 


Harriet Hubbard 
byer, 


131 W. 31st St., 
NEW YORK. 





The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle 
Bold Everywhere. 





TED EE REA 











Conseren of America. 
Founded by Dr. -Tourjée. CARL FARLTEN, eae 
‘thustrated Calendar giving full information free 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


The Leadin 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


ee 
THIS HIGH-GRADE $60.00 MACHINE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. No Misrepresenta- 
thon. No Seheme. We mean Just what we say 
This machine is yours free. No such opportunity has 
ever before been offered. We shall continue these lib- 
eral terms for only a short time. Cut this out and 
22 


write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm't Sé 
OXFORD BFG. CO. 842 Wabash Ave.,(hicag 











Skin Diseases an ishes Regular 
Ph Ce I. om - hwy Tome. ” oh a 
H. Woodbury Dermatological ser agg Cc hamplain B’ld" 
Chicago. Branches in New Boston, Phila., 
Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial | an 


cians. 


ect PIMPLES, }, MOLES, 
= 


Louis, 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Our Mary had a little dog, 

A snow-white little cur, 

And everywhere that Mary’d go 

The thing’d follow her. 

It tagged her down to town one day— 
The streets were deep with mud, 
When suddenly our Mary heard 

A dull and sickening thud ! 

And, turning ’round, she shuddered, as 
She viewed the awful wreck : 

Before her was her poodle dear, 

In mud up to his neck ! 

Her grimy dog she rescued—led 

Him homeward with a rope, 

And made him white and and clean again 
With Packer's famous Soap! 


Among the article in the January Forum 
are the tollowing: “1s the Existing Income 
Tax Unconstitutional?” by Mr. David A. 
Wells, the well-known economist, who 
writes about a point or basis on which he 
thinks the constitutionality of the tax may 
be impugned with success; “The Anato- 
my of a Tenement Street,” by Alvan F. 
Sanborn, who describes, after careful and 
continued observations and residence in a 
typical tenement street, the daily life, cus- 
toms, habits, and the morals of its inhabi- 
tants: “ The Proper Training and the Fu- 
ture of the Indians,” by Maj. J. W. Powell ; 
“To Ancient Greek Through Modern? 
No!” by Prof. Paul Shorey, of Chicago 
university, who replies to Mr. Gennadius’ 
article in the October Forum on “ Teach- 
ing Greek as a Living Language ;” “ Dick- 
ens’ Place in Literature,” being article No. 
V. in Frederic Harrison’s series on the 
Great Victorian Writers ; “ A New Aid to 
Education,” by Wm. R. Eastman, describ- 
ing the methods and practical working of 
the new system of loaning books through 
traveling libraries lately put into successful 
operation by the Library of the University 
of the state of New York; ‘‘ The Increas- 
ing Cost of Collegiate Education,” by Pres. 
Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
university. 


So far as the misuse of our mother 
tongue is concerned we are all sinners, 
some occasional, some habitual. The usual 
excuse is that it is a slip of the tongue, but 
whether it is through accident or ignorance 
we err a careful study of the little book on 
Common Errorsin Writing and Speaking 
by Edward S, Ellis, will be beneficial. To 
cover the whole field would require a much 
larger book; therefore he has noted only 
the usual blunders. Eliminate these from 
colioquial language and how much pain will 
be spared the person who does not like to 
hear his beloved English mutilated. ‘This 
book would be worth every cent that it cost 
if there was no more in it than the explan- 
ation of the different uses of “sit” ard 
*‘set,” “lay” and “lie,” “learn” and 
“teach,” and a half a dozen other words 
that are constantly misused, but there is 
much more. Teachers and pupils will find 
the book of much service. Unlike some 
books of this character it is well-indexed. 
(Woolfali Publishing Co., New York.) 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
and constipation is the most fre- 


quent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book. Pills 1oc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 


druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
65 Canal St., New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,0C0 boxes. 


| An exceedingly interesting book, both to 
| the teacher and the general reader, is The 
| Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire, one 
of the latest publications of the American 
Book Co. It contains humorous, satirical, 
and entertaining extracts from the works 
of well known writers. There are biogra- 
phies and accounts of the principal works 


relli’s New Academic French Course should 
.be examined by teachers and students of 
that language; the first book in this two- 
years’ course is now out. Explanations of 
all difficulties are made from the American 
rather than from the French standpoint. 
Among books that are being largely intro- 
duced in the schools are Qualitative Chem- 
ical Analysis of Inorganic Substances, 
Eaton’s Business Forms, and Arrowsmith 
and Whicher’s First Latin Readings. The 
Eclectic English Classics already include 
works by Irving, Macaulay, Scott, Milton, 
George Eliot, and Shakespeare. 


Most people can probably remember what 
pleasure it gave them when young to be 
able to make something. Why not give the 
boy this pleasure when foot and power ma- 
chinery for wood and meal work may be 
obtained of the W. F. & John Barnes Co, 
Rockford, Ill.; also scroll saws, circular 
saws, etc.? A catalogue and price list will 
be sent by mail free. 


Prin. W. F. Winsey, of Appleton, Wis., 
says that Frick’s Automatic Electric Pro- 
gram Clock, in use in his school, “is doing 
perfect work.” Any number of programs 
are automatically given in any number of 
departments, whether the departments are 
all in one or a number of buildings. For 
information address Fred Frick, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 


Poe at one time wrote some very pretty | 
lines on bells in general. He also would have 
had something very pretty to say of a par- 
ticular make of bells had he heard the tones 
of those made by Meneely & Co., West 
Troy, N. Y. Description and prices will be 
sent on application. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. have just published 
Robert J. Burdett’s The Modern Temple 
and Templars, a history of the great Bap- 
tist Temple at Philadelphia, and of its pas- 
tor, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, who, in his 
varied career, has been a soldier, orator, 
newspaper correspondent, lawyer, traveler, 
lecturer, educator, and clergyman. 


Among the contents of Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal during the coming year will 
be a love story by Bret Harte, short stories 
by Frank Stockton, a continuation of W. D. 
Howells’ literary autobiography, Dr. Park- 
hurst’s papers for women, Conan Doyle’s 
views of literary America, a discussion, by 
Margaret Deland, Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, of the terms “ lady” 
and “ woman” and their correct use, music 
by famous composers, pictures by Kate| 
Greenaway and Palmer Cox, and humor by 
Eugene Field, Bill Nye, John Hendrick 
Bangs, and Robert J. Burdette. 


SOUR MILK GRIDDLES. 

Two cups sour milk, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful soda, salt, butter, and sugar. Any 
cook knows how to mix and fry griddle 
cakes. Everyone who has tested Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla certifies to its superiority over 
all other blood-purifiers. Its action on the 
stomach, liver, and bowels is more prompt, 
thorough, and lasting than that produced by 
any other medicine. 


Humphry Ward, art-critic of the London 
Times and editor of an excellent anthology 
of English verse, will visit thls country to 
deliver a series of lectures on art and artists. 
It is said that his wife, the. novelist, will 


| of all the authors quoted from. Muzza-? sionary minister, He 








accompany him. 


A Perfect Cure 


Mr. Joel H. Austin is a man very highly es- 
teemed by all who know him. He is now 
pension attorney at 
Goshen, Ind., and was for 
20 years a Baptist mis- 


says: “I suffered years 
with swelling of my 
limbs, at times very pain- 
ful, especially at night. 
I could mot cleep. I 
have taken six bottles 


of Hood’s Sarsaparitia, and for weeks ther® 
has not been any swelling of my feet and limbs- 
I have also suffered for years with catarrh in 
the head, which was working down into my 


Hood’s*Cures 


lungs. Since trying Hood’s Sarsaparilla the 
pain in my head has stopped and J am positive 
of a perfect cure.” Get Hleed’s. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
effectively, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 














Acts like magic in the 


alcohol and opium 
habits, entirely restor- 
ing the digestive 


powers. 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST For giving 
LABOR | any amount | TESTED 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Educational Foundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 











The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 2sc. 
each. 


Its circulation has doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


eee will confer a favor by men- 
. tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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Zola has communicated to the Paris 
Temps some details as to the scheme 
of his next work. He wrote: “ The sub- 
ject is to be the three Romes, or rather, he 
says, the four Romes: Ancient Rome, 
Rome of the Middle Ages, Papal Rome, 
and the Rome of to-day. I am particu- 
larly anxious for an interview with the 
Pope, because, ‘ How can I write a book 
on Rome without having seen that high 
personage who dominates the entire policy 
of the age, and whose rule in the affairs of 
the world is so little known’? The Pontiff, 
he says, will be the central figure in this 
work, 


The teacher who begins 1895 with a bet- 
ter position and a higher salary will have a 
pretty good New Year's present. Now is 
the time for those who feel certain of their 
qualifications to go up higher to apply to 
an agency, like the Bridge Teachers’ 
Agency. 110 Tremont street, Boston, and 
211 Wabash avenue, Chicago. One fee 
registers in both offices. 


The youth used to con the text-book to 
find out what had been done by Newton, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Linnzus, and other 
great scientists, Nowit is seen that some- 
thing more is needed besides text-books. 
The pupil is set to discovering nature’s laws 
for himself, of course under intelligent 
guidance. In this work he needs such phy- 
sical and chemical apparatus, microscopes, 
telescopes, anatomical models, etc., as are 
furnished by Alfred L. Robbins Co., 179- 
181 Lake street, Chicago. 


A wonderful stomach corrector—Beech- 
ams’ Pills, 


“ The modern steamship,” says 7he Age 
of Steel,“is a huge and complicated machine 
in which, as a rule, the tools and facilities 
for repairs are generally overlooked. Break- 
downs at sea may be more or less serious, 
but, as a rule, they involve considerable 
expense, if only in towage or loss of time. 
In all these cases engineers and machinists, 
have been embarrassed in making repairs 
by the want of tools adapted to that kind 
of work.” It is proposed, and ina timely 
and wise way, that there should be a com- 
plete tool equipment for every ocean steam- 
ship. This would include a portable drill. 
a forge, a lathe, and a complete set of hand 
tools. In any case of ordinary breakage, 
the trouble could be remedied promptly. 
The tool-chests of the sea, in these days of 


merchant marine, would, if equipped as| ess than cost. 
they ought to be, furnish a wide market for | patient labor. 





the industries concerned in their furnish- | 


ing. 
During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no otber kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Dr. Lehmer,a Swiss chemist, has succeed- 
ed in producing from cotton an artificial 
silk with all the luster, beauty, and ability to 
take handsome colors of the article from the 
silk worm. The first step in the process is 
the manufacture of soluble gun cotton such 
as is used in making collodion. At a suc- 
ceeding step in the work the material is den- 
itrafied and rendered no more combustible 
than silk. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
= and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan.- Elevators and all 
odern Conveniences. ° 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. 
& Co., Proprietors, 


Ford 


| 
| 


Pears 
Only they 
who use 
it know 
the luxu- 
ry of it. 





FE-VERY ONE can afford to use Clam 
Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 


for a whole family. Prepared in five 
minutes from a bottle o 


BURNHAW’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 








STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 


Maps, Natural History Charts, 


Language Lessons, Portraits, 


Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 


About 100 are entirely new. 


A large reduction for quantities. 


All our designs are 


carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 
[= A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language or 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
It is the result of months of 
All important books are ac- 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 


LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly ail. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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GREATAMERICAN 





for all. 


Spices. Work for all. 


prices, terms and Premium lists, address 








LADIES 





ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. , 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ”- 9% 


HOW ARE YOUR 
China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 


and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
PREMIUMS 


GOOD IN- 
Charges 


For full particulars, 
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NOTE THe price oF 
Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers | 


(any number), is 


Single Copies, 10 cents, or, $2. per dozen. 

They are in three numbers, well graded, adap*ed to the youngest children, and will 
compare favorably with other readers. 

The binding is durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 
costing from two to three times as much, 

Will you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. | 


GIFFORD S PHYSICS. 





Now Ready: 





Sweet Comfort. 


A Sweet Guitar, a Jolly Banjo, 
a mellow Mandolin, or a singing 
Zither, is a constant source of 
enjoyment. 





Lively music makes long evenings seem 
short. It turns home into a social Mecca; 
it contributes largely tocontentment. But 
a great deal depends on the in- 

| strument, If you select a world famous 


| BAY STATE 


Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, or Zither, 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, oss onan ga 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169 pages. Price, 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 

On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of | 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author's own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. Unique 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of 
instruction, The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


music. And the fine quality of material and 
workmanship guarantees the continuity of 
original sweetness. 

The Bay State Instruments are ac- 
knowledged superior to all. There 
are more Bay State Instruments in use than 
of any other make. They are the people’s 
choice, the musician’s favorites. Critics 
commend them. They are the standard 
by which others are judged. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 23 Hawley St , Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago,| Y*' ‘he Price is reasonable. You secure 
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PreereererPerrreereeess 
TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. ff 


E offér text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent 
and successful educators in every department of school work. 
No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 
cational methods should fail to 4xow our publications 
Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any 
teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA. 





more for the money than in any other make. 
And every instrument is fully warranted. 
Satisfaction is assured. 


Better send for fine portrait catalogue. 
Sent free to those mentioning THE ScHooLt 
JourRNAL and instrument desired. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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The consideration of the subject is A New and Concise Book on Hygiene, 


| Its treatment includes the subjects of 


based on the modern scientific theory A M H | AIR, WATER, AND SOIL, their contamina- 
as tion, and resulting diseases. 
of the origin of disease and the meth- AN UAL OF YGIEN E 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, 
Professor of Hygene 4 lay Woman's Medcal College 
' York Infirmary. 


ods of prevention deduced from this. 
It is intended to be practical and to 


9 | Foops, their classification and function in 
nutrition; diseases carried by them ; milk, 

of the\| _with the measures to insure its purity. 
HYGIENE OF DWELLINGS AND SCHOOLS in- 


accord with the best American usage. Svo, cloth, - - ab - $2.00 , ang eae. mo pang 

se Aas St , : f< Mailed for examination, for * "ERSONAL HYGIENE; Exercise, growth, 
It is designed to supply the want “ a aveduetion orted 2% = and development, with special reterence 
concise text-book, both for medical ’ on 


students and for use in advanced THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Publis 


schools and colleges. 


5 and 7 East Sixeenth Street, New York. 


to children, 

PREVENTABLE DISEASES, especially such 
as are communicable, and methods of 
disinfection. 


hers, 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so ma bh miserable Latin and | 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTO 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sa/lust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Titad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘31 00. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

L <a 


IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of a description—School Books, aeeanee 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. | 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connectioa with any writing machine. 














Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U. S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 





I EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers 





Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


| r| Mineralogy and Zoology c 


Collections for Science Teaching. 


T | N. L. WILSON, 170 Tremont £t., Boston. | E 
WANTED Gereral Agents to control Agents at 


home for * Dictionary of U. 8S. 
History ”’ by Prof. Jauzson. Needed by every teach- 
er, pupil and family. Endorsed by Press and Public. 
Big pay. Puritan Pub. Co., Boston, Mass, 























Do you teach “ Current Events” in your school ? 
If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
Address publishers of this paper. 
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